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Editorial 


A REMARKABLE Girt TO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


A notable piece of good fortune which has befallen the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens is cause for the heartiest 
congratulations among all teachers of Greek, Latin and allied 
subjects throughout the country. At the annual meeting of the 
School’s Managing Committee, held on May 13, its Chairman, 
Professor Edward Capps, made formal announcement that His 
Excellency Mr. Ioannes Gennadius, dean of the diplomatic 
service of Greece and for forty years the Greek Minister at the 
court of St. James, has presented his magnificent library, now in 
his residence in London, to the American School at Athens, on 
condition that it shall be properly housed, cared for and made 
accessible to the scholars of the world who resort to Athens for 
study. Mr. Gennadius is for the moment in Washington, on a 
special mission from his country; having long cherished the 
desire to establish his library, the result of two generations of 
scholarly collecting, in Athens, and at the same time to strengthen 
the ties which bind Greece to America, he selected the American 
School to be the repository and custodian of it—a happy inspira- 
tion from every point of view, and, we are convinced, a well- 
deserved compliment to our Athenian School. 

For a full description of the Gennadius Library, together with 
the correspondence which passed between Mr. Gennadius and 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, Secretary of the Washington Archae- 
ological Society, Professor Capps, and Justice Loring, President 
of the Trustees of the School, readers of the JouRNAL are referred 
to the May number of Art and Archaeology. 
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The Library consists of between 45,000 and 50,000 volumes, 
all relating to Greece, ancient, Byzantine, and modern—its 
history, geography, language, literature, art, archaeology, Early 
Christianity, etc. It comprises a superb set of the first editions 
of the Greek classics; all the first and rarest editions of the Greek 
Scriptures, of the Greek Fathers, and of the Greek Liturgies; a 
full collection of works on travel in Greece and the Levant; some 
500 historic and artistic bindings of the XVI, XVII, and XVIII 
centuries; a number of manuscripts; and innumerable rare or 
unique single items. But its chief value is in its completeness 
as a collection—‘‘uniquely comprehensive within its field’’ says 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, who has ex- 
amined the catalogue and appraised the library. It would be safe 
to estimate the value of the collection in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

During the forty years of its existence the American School at 
Athens has accumulated, through modest buying and through 
gifts, a working library of some 10,000 volumes. Now at a single 
stroke it comes into the possession of what is probably the richest 
and completest collection in the world within its field, which is 
precisely the field which the School was established to cover, and 
of a value approaching that of the present total property and 
endowment of the School. It is an amazing piece of good fortune, 
and an act of unexampled generosity on the part of the dis- 
tinguished Hellene who made the gift. Through this gift the 
School at once enters upon a period of increased usefulness to 
classical studies. 

That Mr. Gennadius has selected precisely the American 
School at Athens, rather than one of the other learned founda- 
tions which have long been established there, recalls sharply to 
our attention a fact which we are too much inclined to forget— 
the splendid work which the School, since it was founded in 1881, 
has with quiet efficiency been carrying on. Established by a 
group of American colleges and universities, and maintained to 
this day by some thirty representative institutions which foster 
liberal studies, it has acquired a high standing among the instru- 
mentalities for the liberalizing of studies which naturally center 
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in Athens. A steady stream of American scholars has been going 
thither for over forty years—young scholars to finish their train- 
ing and the older to gain the inspiration which life in daily 
association with the land and monuments of Hellas alone can 
give. Pupils of the School now occupy commanding positions in 
every part of the land, and their leadership is recognized amongst 
us. Aspiring young men and women who are looking forward to 
careers in the several fields of classical studies will be wise if they 
include in their plans at least a year in Athens, especially now 
that the privileges of residence there are immeasurably enhanced. 

The JOURNAL extends its congratulations to the School, and 
on behalf of the Classical Association thanks Mr. Gennadius 
for his magnificent gift to classical scholarship. And we join in 
the hope that American philanthropy will speedily provide the 
new building to house the Gennadius collections. 


Our ADVERTISING PAGES 


The inclusion of advertising in the JOURNAL, in harmony with 
the decision reached at the annual meeting in St. Louis a year 
ago, was confessedly an experiment. To us, and we trust to our 
readers, the innovation seems to have proved a distinct success. 
Not only has it added a respectable sum to our resources, but it 
has become a useful vade mecum toward materials and services of 
help in our teaching and scholarly work. Apparently it has also 
proved satisfactory to our advertisers, who have repeatedly ex- 
pressed themselves to that effect in letters to the advertising 
manager. To this official, Mr. J. S. Grassfield, of the University of 
Iowa, the JOURNAL is deeply indebted for his industry and enthu- 
siasm in building up our advertising clientéle. Fortunately his 
services will probably be available for the coming year. 

Perhaps the suggestion may not be irrelevant that members 
of the Classical Association can aid materially in this matter. In 
the first place, when corresponding with advertisers they can 
remember to mention the JOURNAL; ordinarily no other means is 
available to enable advertisers to test the “‘pulling power’’ of the 
JOURNAL as an advertising medium. In the second place, they can 
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assist by calling attention of possible advertisers to the unique 
advantages of the JOURNAL, with its circulation of more than 4000 
copies among the leading classical scholars of the country. Or, a 
letter to the advertising manager will serve to put him on the 
track of firms or individuals having products or services of interest 
to classical students. Whatever financial advantage accrues from 
the sale of advertising space will of course be devoted to improving 
the JouRNAL and advancing the cause of the classics. 

Finally, it will not be amiss for us to congratulate ourselves 
upon the quality of the advertising which the JouRNAL has pub- 
lished. Only the highest type of advertising has been solicited, 
and our advertising pages have become an entertaining and 
valuable feature of the magazine. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE PAPYRI 


By Rospgert C. Horn 
Muhlenberg College 


Among the non-literary papyri, discovered in such quantities 
in the past few years, there are many of great interest in various 
ways. Some of these are letters which throw a great deal of light 
upon the conditions of everyday life of their times; some reveal 
the thoughts and feelings, the hopes and ambitions of the ordinary 
people of long ago. There are invitations to weddings and 
dinners; there are charms and amulets; there are curses and 
blessings; there are letters on every variety of subject. More 
light is thrown on public, as well as private, life by the census 
reports, contracts, complaints to officials, marriage contracts, 
divorces, reports of death, and reports of lawsuits. Some of 
these documents which were found and published some time ago 
have been made available to a wide public in convenient and 
cheap form, in such books as: Milligan, ‘‘Greek Papyri’’; Wit- 
kowski, “‘Epistulae Privatae Graecae’”’; Helbing, “Auswahl aus 
griechischen Papyri’’; Laudien, “Griechische Papyri aus Oxy- 
rhynchos”; Lietzmann, ‘‘Griechische Papyri.’”’ Deissmann in his 
“Light from the Ancient East’ has published and made great 
use of some of these documents. Erman and Krebs, “Aus den 
Papyrus der Koeniglichen Museen,” one of the illustrated hand- 
books issued by the authorities of the Berlin Museums, is already 
out of print. Schubart, “Ein Jahrtausend am Nil,” is quite new 
and very interesting. 

The more recently found papyri, however, which are being 
published as rapidly as possible in the big collections and also in 
learned publications, cannot be found as yet in these convenient 
little handbooks. 

It may be interesting to examine some of these documents, 
such as letters and invitations, complaints and reports, to learn 
what they say and how they contribute to our knowledge of life 
in ancient times, primarily in Egypt, for many hundred years; and 
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so we may learn more about the life of ordinary people in the 
Greco-Roman world. This study is by no means exhaustive. 
I have chosen what I considered interesting examples, many of 
them from papyri quite recently published, some from the papyri 
which have been known for some time. Many other examples 
might have been cited; but it is hoped that these will give some 
idea of the wealth of material. 

On the occasion of the visit of the king, great preparations 
must be made, and all things must be put in order. In a papyrus 
of 253 B.C. we read: ‘Concerning the place at the locks, direct 
that it be filled up and leveled against the king’s arrival.” And 
below: ‘Direct Nicostratus more strictly to afford means that 
the excavation may be filled up and leveled before the king 
arrives.” We cannot help thinking of the Oriental custom of 
preparing for the arrival of the king; and Isaiah’s beautiful 
reference to this: ‘“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain.”” An official document 
of 145 A.D. concerns the visit of the prefect. It is a large docu- 
ment, consisting of three long, broad columns, and part of a 
fourth; it is a return by the townclerks of Hermopolis of the names 
of persons on whom the duty falls of furnishing provisions and 
other supplies on the occasion of the coming visit of L. Valerius 
Proclus, Prefect of Egypt. 

There are some vigorous notices to officials to attend to their 
business. P.S.I. 47 (of the 6th century) is a very threatening 
letter from a police official to his subordinates in the village; it is 
a “Police Take Notice” direct from headquarters. In 245 B.C. 
Zenodorus writes an order to Ptolemaeus in this fashion: ‘‘Zeno- 
dorus to Ptolemaeus greeting. If Ctesicles does not send twenty 
drachmae to Sinaru before the sixth hour on the 19th, send him 
to me under guard at once, without fail. Goodbye.” (Editor’s 
translation.) An order to arrest a slave runs like this: ‘Flavius 
Ammonas, officialis of the staff of the prefect of Egypt, to Flavius 
Dorotheus officialis, greeting. I order and depute you to arrest 
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my slave called Magnus, who has run awav and is staying at 
Hermopolis, and has carried off certain articles belonging to me, 
and to bring him as a prisoner together with the head-man of 
Sesphtha. This order is valid, and in answer to the formal 
question I gave my consent.”” (Editor’s translation.) 

Among official reports there are many from public physicians 
concerning the death of persons. In one of these, of the year 
173 A.D., a case of suicide, the physician reports to the strategus 
of the nome that in accordance with orders he had visited the 
house and seen the body, hanging by a rope. 

Complaints and petitions of the aggrieved and distressed are 
of special interest; these reveal human nature ever the same, as 
well as some of the hardships of life. Let us consider first those 
from people in prison; these three examples are all from the third 
century B.C. Here is the first; it is a petition to the king: ‘‘To 
King Ptolemy greeting. I, Dionysodorus, am wronged by the 
jailer in Kerkesoucha. While I was in conversation with Apollo- 
nius my relative, upon his demanding certain papers which he had 
given into my keeping, and when I did not find them, he became 
angry at me and requested Spinther, the constable in Kerkesoucha, 
to arrest me. The latter took me to the local jail and told the 
jailer on what charge I had been arrested, and also to release me 
if Apollonius orders it. But now he has transferred me to the 
prison in Crocodilopolis, claiming that Iam acriminal. I begged 
Apollonius to come and grant my release, but he has paid no 
attention to it. Therefore I beseech you, etc.’”’ Here is the 
second: ‘‘To Phaies, the oeconomus, from Ammonius, who acts 
as scribe in Phlye of the neighborhood of Oxyrhynchus. When I 
went to the treasurer’s office to render my account, this 26th day 
of the month at the first hour of the day, while I was in the office 
there came an attendant from Kallon calling me. Putting down 
my books I went out; and when I had reached the door of the 
strategus’ office, the attendant gave orders to arrest me; and now 
I am in the day lock-up. Farewell.” The third is from the year 
255 B.C.: “To Apollonius. Will you be kind enough to show 
some consideration for us? For it is now a year since it has fallen 
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to our lot to be bound in prison. And indeed the opportunity is 
at hand to show consideration for us on the king’s birthday.” 

Women appear to have been very rough at times, particularly 
toward each other. Here is the complaint of one woman against 
another, of the year 89 B.C.: “Tetehormais . . . met me in the 
square of Hermes by the courthouse there, and attacking me in 
consequence of a dispute gave me very many blows with her hands 
on every part of my body; and I was in delicate health at the time; 
so that I was laid up with sickness and my life is endangered. I 
inform you in order that Tetehormais may be brought up and 
secured until my case is considered in the appointed time, so that 
if anything happens to me, she may be treated according to the 
laws concerning such conduct, and if I survive I may obtain satis- 
faction from her as is right.”’ Here is a complaint of robbery, of 
the second or third century A.D.: “To Aurelius Julius Maximus, 
hekatontarchus, from Isidora (daughter of Asklas) of the village 
of Karanis. On the 12th of the present month Pachon, Ptole- 
maeus (son of Ischoras) came to the house that belongs to me and 
my brothers who are in the service, and he carried off all that I 
have, no less than 400 drachmae of silver. Wherefore I present 
this complaint and ask that he be taken before you and receive 
his deserts from you. Farewell.” 

In the Collection of the Tebtunis Papyri are a number of these 
petitions for redress. No. 44 (114 B.C.) is a complaint of assault, 
made to the komogrammateus (village clerk). Nos. 45, 46, 47 
(113 B.C.) are somewhat similar; they are complaints of damage 
done by marauders. No. 52 (about 114 B.C.) is a petition from 
a woman Tapentos that her house was forcibly entered, and 
valuable documents have been stolen. No. 49 (113 B.C.) is a 
complaint that a neighbor had inundated and ruined the com- 
plainant’s land; and damages are claimed. No. 50 (112-111 B.C.) 
shows that damage had been done to crown land by damming up 
acanal. Such complaints show conditions wonderfully like those 
existing now between many neighbors, and among those who must 
dwell in the same city. 

Nos. 124-152 of the Rylands Papyri area formidable collection 
of complaints from Euhemeria; they are dated petitions of the 
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first half of the first century A.D. Most of them are addressed to 
the chief of police. Many are concerned with damage done to 
crops by sheep; others are complaints of robbery, breach of con- 
tract, robbery by a millhand (female), theft of pig, or hay; assault 
and battery. They are interesting for the light they throw upon 
living conditions, for the study of the formulas used in such 
documents, for their contribution to our knowledge of legal mat- 
ters; and in general for their language, for many of them are in 
very bad Greek, evidently from very ordinary people. This 
collection was obtained from what was perhaps the actual débris 
of the office of the chief of police (archephodos). Some have ina 
second hand, at the bottom, the recommendation éxreuPor (send 
him up). 

The libellus, or certificate of pagan sacrifice, is no longer new. 
Milligan has published one of these. Several of them are now 
known. These certificates of pagan sacrifice were issued at the 
time of the Decian persecution (250 A.D.); it is supposed that 
pagans as well as Christians furnished themselves with these 
libelli. 

The census returns (4toypagal xar’ oixiav) have also been 
known for some time. Milligan has published a return for the 
year 48 A.D., with translation. The great interest of these 
documents lies in the light they have thrown upon the statement 
in St. Luke’s Gospel (II, 1-3): ‘““Now it came to pass in those 
days, there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be enrolled. This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria. And all went to enrol 
themselves, every one to his own city.”” This enrolment, coming 
every fourteen years, was originated by Augustus. The editors 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri refer No. 254 to the year 20, and No. 
256 to A.D. 20 or 34 or even to 6. The first of these enrolments 
might well have started about B.C. 8. Their bearing upon the 
statement of St. Luke is admirably treated by Sir William Ramsay 
in his work, ““Was Christ born in Bethlehem?” 

Of the year 104, there is a rescript from the prefect requiring 
all persons residing out of their homes to return to their homes, 
in view of the approaching census. The census referred to is 
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that of the seventh year of Trajan. The last part of the rescript, 
which is mutilated, apparently contains some relaxation of the 
order in the interests of agriculture. There are other edicts 
requiring persons to return to their homes, or mention is made of 
them; but these have no reference to the census, but to persons 
who have left their homes to avoid public service (Aevroupyiat). 

Wills, marriage contracts, and divorces are frequent enough. 
Specimens may be found in Milligan. A number of typical 
marriage contracts may be found in Berliner Griechische Ur- 
kunden, Nos. 1050-1052 and 1098-1101; and divorces, Nos. 1102- 
1105. 

An interesting revelation of the life of the times is given by 
an ostracon of 144 A.D. It is a permit for a hetaera to practise 
her trade for the present day only. The permit, instead of a 
receipt for tax, and the time limitation are noteworthy; this is 
probably due to a festival, and is a special case. (Archiv. VI, 219.) 

We turn next to private letters, which reflect so clearly the 
life and conditions of the ordinary people. Here are very many 
personal statements; here is a genuine revelation of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Little did these people think that their 
letters would be read by any other than the addressee, least of all 
by us, so many centuries later. 

We learn something about the conditions of writing. One 
writer at the beginning of a letter, which is a palimpsest (about 
350 A.D.) says: “Since I did not find any clean paper at hand, 
I wrote on this.” Another, an illiterate person, whose Greek is 
quite bad, writes (third century A.D.): “And, if you please, send 
me some paper without any writing on it, that we may be able 
to write a letter.” A letter of the third century B.C. starts thus: 
“‘Aristeas to Demeas greeting. The letter which you sent to me 
I was not able to read, because it was blotted out; but you seemed 
to me to have written about the lot.” Sometimes, when men 
were too poor to buy papyrus, or were so situated that they could 
not get it, they wrote on potsherds or ostraca. Cleanthes the 
Stoic is said to have written on ostraca or leather because he 
could not afford papyrus. On one of the potsherds from Egypt is 
written: “Excuse me that I cannot find papyrus as I am in the 
country.” 
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There are many invitations, to feasts, weddings, and the like. 
One of the third century A.D. runs thus: “Isidorus invites you 
to dine with him at the wedding of his daughter, at the home of 
Titus the hekatontarchus, tomorrow at the ninth hour.” Here 
is another, of the same date: ‘‘Eros invites you to the wedding, 
which is tomorrow the 29th at the 9th hour.” You will observe 
that the wedding invitations do not allow several weeks for the 
sake of the dressmaker and the joy of new gowns. 

Letters of recommendation are numerous. Hereisa good spec- 
imen of about 25 A.D.: ‘‘Theon to his esteemed Tyrannus, many 
greetings. Heraclides, the bearer of this letter, is my brother. 
I therefore entreat you with all my power to treat him as your 
protégé. I have also written to your brother Hermias asking 
him to communicate with you about him. You will confer upon 
me a very great favor if Heraclides gains your notice. Before 
all else you have my good wishes for unbroken health and pros- 
perity. Good-bye.” (Ed.’strans.) The following is a Christian 
letter of the fourth century, written on parchment; its language 
reminds us of that of the New Testament: “Greetings in 
the Lord, beloved brother Peter; I, Sotas greet you. Receive our 
brother Heracles according to custom, through whom I and those 
with me send greetings to you and all the brethren with you. 
I pray that you may be strong in God.” 

Rising and falling prices are a never ending topic of interest 
with us; these people of old show a similarity with us in this 
respect. In a letter of the third century B.C. the writer says: 
“Write to me what was the price of grain with you after the 
transport was sunk.” In the third century A.D. a writer says: 
“Slaves are very dear here and it is inexpedient to buy. We 
have not even found a cloak for Eupsephia; for everything has 
risen in price.” 

Strikes were known. A letter of 245 B.C. mentions a strike 
of quarrymen; it runs thus: “Antiochus to Dorion greeting. I 
have sent you a copy of the letter which Aenesidemus has written 
to me about the slaves who have deserted from the stonequarry 
at Cephalae. As soon as you receive this letter use every effort 
to search for them, and send them to me under guard. Good- 
bye.” General industrial conditions too are revealed in these 
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letters. In a letter of about 240 B.C. there is a sentence which 
seems to mean: “See to it that they (i.e. the sailors) stay on their 
jobs.” In the third century A.D., Isidorus in rather careless 
Greek writes a very ‘“‘bossy”’ letter to his brother on farm manage- 
ment. In one place he says: ‘‘Don’t allow the carpenters to be 
at all idle; keep them busy.” The carpenters were apparently 
like the modern plumbers. In another place in the same letter 
the writer uses the same words of the bulls: ‘Don’t allow them 
to be at all idle.” The repair of dykes and canals was a matter 
of great importance in ancient Egypt. With regard to this, we 
have from the year 278 A.D. circulars of the strategus and dioe- 
cetes. A general corvée is imposed on all cultivators. Special 
supervisors are to be appointed, as is customary. No money 
payment may be exacted in place of personal service. 

There are some interesting reports of lawsuits. Among them 
is one concerned with the identity of a child (49A.D.). One 
Saraeus became nurse to a foundling. Saraeus claims that this 
infant died. Pesouris denies it and claims a child which Saraeus 
is nursing; but this one is claimed by Saraeus as her own child. 
The judgment is worthy of Solomon: Saraeus keeps her child, 
which looks like her, but must refund the money which she 
received as nurse. Another official document of interest is a 
Release from Military Service of 52 A.D., on the ground of defec- 
tive eyesight. Tryphon is a weaver, who is suffering from cata- 
ract and shortness of sight. A document of 295 A.D. gives us the 
list of guards or policemen for the chief streets and public build- 
ings of Oxyrhynchus. There is a lively account of a popular 
demonstration in this city, from about the same time. But for 
real life and vigor, there is a report of an interview of Appianus 
with an emperor (late 2nd century). This is a dramatic scene. 
The record is a copy of an official report, perhaps a private copy. 
The notification of the accession of Nero, probably a rough 
draft for public proclamation, is short and interesting, and is very 
striking in its claims: ‘““The Caesar who had to pay his debt to 
his ancestors, god manifest, has joined them; and the expectation 
and hope of the world has been declared emperor, the good genius 
of the world and source of all good things, Nero, has been declared 
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Caesar. Therefore ought we all, wearing garlands and with 
sacrifices of oxen, to give thanks to all the gods.” (Ed.’s trans.) 
This proclamation is dated thirty-five days after the death of Clau- 
dius. 

There are many sad letters. I omit the letter of consolation 
from Irene to Taonnophris and Philo, which is already so well 
known. Here is one of these, of the third century: “After your 
departure we were visited with serious sickness, both I and her 
children; and little Mimus died; and I myself after the sickness 
have been afflicted with a sore on my foot, and up to this time 
I have not fully recovered.” Here is another, from the same 
period; it is from a mother to a father. She says: “Make every 
effort and put off everything and come tomorrow. The baby is 
sick. He has become thin; he hasn’t eaten for six days now. I 
am afraid that he will die, while you are not here. And if he 
dies when you are not here, take care that you don’t find me dead 
too.” The rest is unintelligible; but we can see that husband 
was urged again to come quickly. 

Among letters with curious statements, the most striking old 
one was that in which Irene says: “Please send me back in the 
portmanteau two drachmas’ worth of purgative, of which I am 
in urgent need.” (Ed.’s trans.) In another letter of the same 
period, 2nd century, a husband writes to his wife: “Since we 
bathed together on the 12th of Phaophi, I never bathed nor 
anointed myself until the 12th of Athyr.” This was one month. 
Here is one from the Byzantine Period, from a dependent or 
subordinate to one high in authority. The writer is in debt and 
says: “Make a loan then, O master, in my behalf to God, Who 
loves men; for he who shows mercy to the poor, as you know, lends 
to God.” He is quoting Proverbs XIX, 17, and is making a 
very clever use of his text. Another letter, of the 6th century, 
does the same thing: ‘‘When you come, bring money, that we 
may not be found again in the greatest need, for we have suffered 
enough. .. . For it is written in one book, He who has mercy 
on the poor lends to God.” Another letter of the 6th century 
shows a monk procuring opium for a superior: “As your highness 
deemed worthy to write to me about the little opium, God be my 
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witness, I begged it earnestly from the physician, and barely 
after many efforts I obtained two ounces; and I sent it at once 
to your highness by the official who carries the mail.” 

Among the private letters there are all varieties; they touch 
upon almost every conceivable matter. One letter of 254 B.C. 
reveals bad behavior and immoral life. The writer of the follow- 
ing letter is in a bad way: “Menon the vinedresser greetings to 
Zenon. Money for food is due me (on such a date). You would 
oblige me then by directing that it be given me. For you see that 
I, just like the others, have neither vegetable nor anything 
else, but I look to my food-money. Farewell.” Another letter 
of the same period, (3rd century B.C.) says: “And while you 
were away, I received neither food-money nor anything else, but 
I lived by borrowing.” Belonging to the same series of corre- 
spondence as the two letters quoted above are interesting memo- 
randa of Zeno. 

Here is a notice that we are not responsible for debts contracted 
(first or second century): “Since our son Castor spent all his 
property in riotous living with others and now wishes to use up 
ours, for which reason we are taking measures that he shall not 
threaten us nor do anything else that is out of the way, we ask 
that warning be posted that no one make any further loans to 
him.” 

Agricultural operations are continually referred to. One 
writer tells of the difficulty in winnowing the grain: “For it rained 
hard and the wind was terrible.’ Another writes: “Let the 
cuttings be put in water at once, that they may not become dry.” 
It is doubtful whether aracos means peanuts or some other legume, 
but it is continually occurring as the name of a common crop. 
A writer of the third century says: “Send me by Kaukalus at 
least an artabe of peanut-seed. Send it by him, for tomorrow I 
am going to sow Primus’ lot outside of Ptos. Pray be careful 
not to forget the peanuts. I pray that you fare well.” 

Here is one of the same period concerning a sick bull: “The 
drug that was brought down by Akes your ass-driver for the 
bull that I have with me, by all means send on to me, that the 
bull may be cured.” 
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Greetings and contents are just as inconsistent as with us. 
A writer of the third century greets Heroninus as his dearest 
friend; but, in the body of the letter, after a reproof for neglect 
he says: “Not only today do I know your unkindness but I have 
always known it.” Some letters contain almost nothing but 
greetings; many multiply greetings at the end. Here is an example 
from about the third century: “Greet Statia my daughter and 
Heraclides and Apion my sons. Greet little Serenus and Kopreus 
and all of our family by name. Amarantus and Smaragdus send 
greetings to you.” In this connection it is worth while reading 
over the greetings at the end of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
One letter sends greetings even to the horse. Letters are con- 
stantly saying: “Don’t forget to do it” (4) dyeAnops). Some are 
even more insistent. One of the third century runs thus: “Don’t 
neglect it, dear Sir and father, for you know the case that it 
can’t be put off even till tomorrow.” Here is one of the next 
century, from an agent or caretaker of a farm: “Do not neglect 
to come and meet us tomorrow, for the field of Abius has been 
put out to seed, and there is no food for the oxen. I said to 
Isaac, ‘I want money,’ and he said, ‘I have none.’ I therefore 
send Saas to you, in order that my letter may not be waylaid. 
I send by the same Saas two old plowshares that they may be 
made into one good one; for I have made another new plow. 
So please, sir, do not stay away from us tomorrow, because of the 
flow of water, so that we may be able to irrigate the large lot. 
I send you a few vegetables by Saas. I pray for your long health, 
my master.” (Ed.’s trans.) Another writer moralizes on this 
point: “If you are careless about matters of no importance, how 
much more about the more necessary affairs!’’ Entreaties to 
write are common enough; sometimes a letter consists almost 
entirely of such entreaties. In this letter a note of anxiety is 
added: “I urge you therefore, brother, to write to me about 
your welfare, because I heard in Antinodpolis that there was an 
epidemic with you. Don’t neglect it then, that I may be in better 
spirits as regards you.” 

Letters between members of the same family are likely to be 
very intimate. In the second century Dionysius writes a letter 
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to his mother, and sends money, to get his clothes out of pawn. 
After the letter, he writes in the margin: ‘“‘Concerning this then, 
immediately after the festival you will send word whether you 
received the money and whether you got back the clothes.” 
The advice of Cornelius to his son about his studies is admirable: 
“Take care not to offend any of the persons at home; and give 
your undivided attention to your books, devoting yourself to 
learning, and then they will bring you profit.” (Ed.’s trans.) 
Cornelius’ letter by the way is not free from errors; but probably 
the son, as with us, had better opportunities for education than 
his father. Fortunately we have a letter concerning studies 
written by a son to his father: ‘Do not be anxious, father, about 
my studies; I am fond of work and I take recreation; it will go 
well with me.” The rest of the letter, twelve lines, is filled with 
greetings. The following letter of the fourth century, written by 
Christian parents to their son, is interesting for the bad Greek and 
for the simple, homely contents: ‘To my lord and son Ision from 
Psais and Syra, many greetings. Before all else I pray to the Lord 
God for your health and prosperity; Thonis your brother sends 
you many salutations. Next, since the new year we have been 
very ill, but we give thanks to God that we have recovered; and 
up to the present time we have not sacrificed the pigs. We are 
expecting you to come. You know that on your account we 
have not salted any fish, but we have made the pickle yearly, and, 
if possible, I will prepare it for your coming. Do as I told you 
about the case of knives and the pepper.” (Ed.’s trans.) The 
second half of the letter is filled with greetings. In the second 
century a soldier writes his mother a letter, in which he reassures 
her about his health, acknowledges receipt of presents, and directs 
that nothing should be sent to him. This reminds us of the well 
known letter of the soldier, Antonis Maximus, to his father, to tell 
him of his safe arrival at Misenum after a stormy voyage and to 
show appreciation of the way in which his father had brought 
him up. From the same period, the second century A.D., comes 
the letter of a prodigal son to his mother; he is ashamed to come 
home; he is in a bad way; he realizes his wrong, he asks his 
mother’s forgiveness. A letter of the time of Claudius or Nero 
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is written by a woman to her husband about her son who is in the 
army: “And concerning Sarapas our son, he has not stayed at 
home at all, but he went away to camp to enlist. You did not 
do well then in advising him to enlist. For when I told him not 
to enter the army, he says to me, ‘My father told me to enlist.’ ”’ 
Evidently this is no united, happy home. There is a letter of the 
third or fourth century, from a son to his father, who is a fugitive; 
the son expresses anxiety for his father, who he feared might 
meet with some disaster and not be found again; he makes the 
suggestion that his father should be provided with a mark of 
identity; he says: “I wanted to stamp a mark on you.” We 
should like to know more of the circumstances; but the door is 
left open to the imagination. Another letter that leaves much 
to the imagination is from the third century: “Flavius Herculanus 
to the sweetest and most honored Aplonarion, very many greet- 
ings. I rejoiced greatly at receiving your letter, which was given 
me by the cutler; I have not however, received the one which you 
say you sent me by Plato, the dancer’s son. But I was very much 
grieved that you did not come for my boy’s birthday, both you 
and your husband, for you would have been able to have many 
days’ enjoyment with him. But you doubtless had better 
things to do; that was why you neglected us. I wish you to be 
happy always, as I wish it for myself, but yet I am grieved that 
you are away from me. If you are not unhappy away from me, 
I rejoice for your happiness, but still I am vexed at not seeing 
you. Do what suits you; for when you wish to see us always, 
we shall receive you with the greatest pleasure.” (Ed.’s trans.) 
We should like to know something about the relation of the 
parties to each other. The address on the verso shows that 
Herculanus is the patronus of Aplonarion, who may be an emanci- 
pated slave. The lady is married; so is the writer, as is evident 
from the greetings at the end of the letter. The editors say that 
this “letter is in fact the most sentimental that has yet appeared 
among published papyri.” 

Here is a letter of homesickness and complaint from a young 
man to his mother: “First of all I want you to know that I am 
annoyed, whenever anybody comes here and does not bring me 
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a little letter. For if you cared about me, you would write to 
me. ButI have often written to you, etc.” A slave girl expresses 
her devotion to her master: ‘‘Tays to Apollonius her master, 
many greetings. Above all I greet you, master, and I pray 
at all times for your health. I was worried, sir, in no moderate 
degree, to hear that you were sick, but thanks be to all the gods 
that they keep you from danger. I urge you, sir, if you please, 
to send us word; but if not, we are dying because we do not see 
you daily. I wish we could fly, and come and show our love for 
you. For we are worried, thinking about you. Wherefore be 
reconciled to us and send word to us. Farewell, sir; and we are 
quite well.” 

The following letter, although already well known, is too good 
to leave unquoted. In the first or second century of our era, 
Nearchus writes to Heliodorus, telling him about a journey up 
the Nile: “Having begun my journey upstream, I came to Syene, 
and the place where the Nile flows out, and to Libya where Ammon 
gives his oracles to all men; and I learned good things, and en- 
graved the names of my friends on the sanctuaries for everlasting 
remembrance.” From very early times the Greeks seem to 
have had this habit of writing their names in public places; our 
best evidence is the names of the Greek mercenaries of the sixth 
century B.C. carved on the legs of the colossal figures at the 
temple of Abu Simbel in Upper Egypt; indeed this is the very re- 
gion which the writer of our letter was visiting. 

A letter of 84 A.D. tells us something about the delivery of 
mail: ‘If you send letters to me, you will send them to Theon’s 
candyshop at the bathing establishment of Charidemus; and in 
the shop you will find Dius son of Syrus, and he himself will give 
them to me or to Heraclidion son of Abas.”’ 

A late letter (seventh century) complains of a brainless ser- 
vant: “But, master, you ought to write to that farmer of yours, 
Joseph, that for the future he should not leave your sight... . 
For I am fully convinced that you do not want him to be so 
brainless (dveyxépadov).”’ Judging from the form of address, 
this letter is written to a bishop. The writer is complaining of 
disrespect shown him by one of his correspondent’s laborers; this 
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disrespect consisted in accusing him of extortion; this workman 
went too far. There is more evidence in the papyri of this 
unseemly behavior, even on the part of officials of the church, 
in the Byzantine Age. Another kind of wrongdoing, that seems 
quite up-to-date, is referred to in a letter of the fourth century: 
Eudaemon asks Longinus to come and bring him an instrument for 
clipping coins. 

This letter of the Roman period is simple enough: “To Apol- 
lonius my lord, greeting. Above all I pray that you may be well, 
together with all your family. I received your letter, in which 
you directed me to inform you about Phibas, whether he came to 
Hermopolis. I give you the information therefore, that you may 
not be in doubt; for he did come to Hermopolis. And, the gods 
willing, he will come to the festival of Demeter and will greet you 
personally. Greet all your family. Farewell.” The following 
seems to belong to the same series of correspondence; it is from 
Arsis, mother of Chaeremon, to Apollonius. It runs thus: “Arsis 
to Apollonius my son, greeting. It was my wish to send greetings 
to you by letter, since you know what has happened to my 
blessed son, Chaeremon, that the disaster came suddenly and it is 
necessary for him to be buried with a second burial. Of necessity 
I write to you; I have no one but you, after god, and I know the 
love which you always had toward him. I supposed that the 
linen cloths were cheap with you; for I bought some here for 300 
drachmae, and they are not sufficient. You will write to me then, 
to whom I am to give these additional 300 drachmae, that he 
may bring them to you; since Phibas, his slave, is ignorant of the 
places and cannot come alone, and I cannot.” 

These specimens will give some idea of the value of the letters 
for a study of the way of life in Egypt in the Ptolemaic, Greco- 
Roman, and Byzantine periods. The subject, however, is not 
exhausted. We cannot here consider material for use in the 
schools, which is abundant: spelling, reading, and writing exer- 
cises; stories, and lines to commit to memory; parts of grammars, 
with declension, conjugation, and all the rest. For abundant 
material, however, see Ziebarth, “‘Aus der Antiken Schule.” If 
we wished to examine the consultations of oracles, the amulets, 
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the prayers of the early Christians, and their hymns, we should 
learn much about the religious attitude of the people. 

What then may we conclude? I have tried to set before you 
some typical examples of papyrus letters, with a few specimens of 
documents of other kinds; these are only a small fraction of the 
vast amount of material, thousands and thousands of fragments. 
The letters come from all kinds of people; they are on all kinds of 
subjects; they are written under all kinds of conditions. In time 
they come from the middle of the third century B.C. and they 
continue to the seventh century A.D. This is a wonderful mass 
of material which we may use in studying the life of the ancient 
world. So far, not very much use has been made of it; but we 
shall be using it more and more. And we shall find it well worth 
our while and stimulating to our interest. The life of a thousand 
years along the Nile is being revealed to us. 
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HANNIBAL’S PASS OVER THE ALPS 


By GLANVILLE TERRELL 
University of Kentucky 


II 


Polybius was a Greek of the noblest lineage and highest cul- 
ture, with a large experience from an early age in affairs of state. 
He was born while Hannibal was still in Italy and is, therefore, 
almost contemporary with the events he describes. He lived 
many years in Rome on intimate terms with the greatest Romans 
of his time. He had rare opportunities for historical investigation 
and made good use of them. He is the antithesis of Livy, is no 
stylist, indifferent to rhetorical effect or dramatic presentation, 
but is vastly superior to him in all the essentials of an historian— 
carefulness in ascertaining his facts and fidelity to truth and con- 
sistency in narrating them. It is generally admitted that he had a 
passion for truth. “Impartial and endowed with a true historical 
spirit, Polybius came nearer to being a historian in the modern 
sense than any ancient writer, not even excepting Thucydides. 
He treats fully of the Hannibalic war, and is our best authority 
for its characters and events” (Greenough and Peck’s Livy). 
“If the two historians really are at issue, there is little doubt 
whose authority should stand the higher’ (Capes’s Livy). Of all 
the sources, now lost, to which Livy may have had access, there 
is not one equal in authority to Polybius. He made use of original 
documents and the monuments when available, was a great 
traveler, and visited the scenes of the events he describes. Speak- 
ing of this very expedition of Hannibal, he says: “I speak with 
confidence on these points, because I have questioned persons 
actually engaged on the facts; and have inspected the country, 
and have gone over the Alpine pass myself, in order to inform 
myself of the truth and see with my own eyes.” (Ch. 48.) This 
makes Polybius a first-hand witness, and removes all doubt as to 
the correctness of his own knowledge concerning Hannibal’s pass. 
The only question that remains is, does he describe it with suffi- 
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cient definiteness to enable us to follow him intelligently? It is 
my purpose to prove that he fulfils this grand desideratum and 
that the pass is the Little St. Bernard. 

Having thus established Polybius as a first-rate authority, 
I shall now proceed to show that he is also consistent and intellig- 


ible. 
Potysius’s ACCOUNT 


We have seen in my former article that Polybius and Livy 
agree in bringing Hannibal up to the so-called Island formed by 
the confluence of the Rhone and Isére rivers. The; also agree in 
their story of the part taken by Hannibal in the dispute about 
the sovereignty between two brothers in this district. The 
comparison made by Polybius between the Island and the Delta 
of the Nile has been thought by some to indicate the vividness 
of an eyewitness. With Hannibal placed at the mouth of the 
Isére, the first question, it seems to me, to be determined is his 
objective. When we are inquiring the way to a place, the first 
thing to state is where we wish to go. This point in the case of 
Hannibal is settled for us by the unimpeachable testimony of 
Polybius, for he states that Hannibal on descending from the 
Alps marched into the territory of the Insubres (56). Since I 
consider this statement as crucial and going to the root of the 
whole matter and absolutely incompatible with the Mont Genévre 
route and Hannibal’s arrival first among the Taurini; and since 
Polybius’s bare statement does not seem heretofore to have been 
sufficient to settle the point, I shall now proceed to corroborate 
his statement by a series of arguments which I think will be found 
unanswerable. 

First of all, the first place at which we can definitely and 
beyond all dispute locate Hannibal is the Ticinus river. But this 
river is one of the northern tributaries of the main stream of the 
Po, and flows right through the territory of the Insubres. This, 
therefore, confirms Polybius. 

Secondly, it is difficult to explain the encounter of the Roman 
and Carthaginian armies on the Ticinus if Hannibal crossed by 
the Mont Genévre. This pass lies nearly a hundred miles to 
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the southwest of the Ticinus. We know from both Polybius and 
Livy (if I may be allowed to quote Livy except to refute him) 
that Scipio, after Hannibal gave him the slip at the Rhone, has- 
tened to Italy to meet him at the foot of the Alps. Granting 
that Scipio lost all trace of Hannibal from the Rhone to his 
arrival in Italy, it was of the highest importance to locate him as 
soon as he reached that country. We must give Scipio credit for 
the exercise of ordinary prudence. Only a few passes were avail- 
able to Hannibal, and these were well known to the Romans. 
Scipio must have had his scouts out to give him the earliest 
possible information of Hannibal’s movements in Italy. There 
was ample time for this, as our authors agree that Hannibal went 
into camp for some time at the foot of the Alps to recuperate his 
men from the arduous toils of the journey. If he had crossed 
by the Mont Genévre, Scipio would naturally have met him 
somewhere between that pass and Turin, and in taking his army 
across the Po and up the Ticinus would have been marching 
away from Hannibal and not in the direction to meet him. The 
undisputed fact is that he first met Hannibal on the Ticinus 
among the Insubres, where Polybius says he was. This is a 
natural place for the encounter if Hannibal crossed the Alps by 
the Little St. Bernard, but an improbable place for the Mont 
Genévre. 

My third argument does not admit of such brief treatment, 
but its importance justifies greater length, for I believe it proves 
conclusively that Hannibal’s destination was the country of the 
Insubres. There are two things on which Polybius lays great 
stress throughout his narrative of these events: one is the pru- 
dence and foresight of Hannibal, the other the habitual and hered- 
itary hostility of these tribes of the Po to the Romans. In fact, 
he makes the whole plan of Hannibal’s campaign turn on this 
hostility, and gives this as a reason for having devoted so much 
space in the second book to these Gallic wars, which he summar- 
izes “from the beginning to the arrival of Hannibal.’”’ Throughout 
this narrative the name of the Insubres repeatedly occurs, and 
always to the forefront in the struggle with Rome. They were in 
a state of actual war with Rome at the time of Hannibal’s inva- 
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sion (40). Let Polybius speak (34): “He (Hannibal) had thor- 
oughly acquainted himself with the fertility and populousness of 
the districts at the foot of the Alps and in the valley of the Po, 
as well as with the warlike courage of the men; but most important 
of all, with their hostile feelings to Rome derived from the previous 
war, which I described in my last book, with the express purpose of 
enabling my readers to follow my narrative.” 

Polybius tells us in this same chapter (34) that when Hannibal 
had completed his arrangements in the spring for the safety of 
Spain, ‘he yet waited for the messengers whom he expected to 
arrive from the Celts.””’ And further on: “when his messengers 
returned with a report that the Celts were ready to help him and 
were all eagerness for his approach; and that the passage of the 
Alps, though laborious and difficult, was not, however, impos- 
sible, he collected his forces from their winter quarters.’’ These 
passages show conclusively that Hannibal left nothing to chance, 
that he knew before he broke camp in Spain both his route and 
destination. Not only did Hannibal have with him in Spain men 
who knew the whole route—his messengers from the Celts—but 
he was met at the crossing of the Rhone by chiefs from the Gallic 
tribes of the Po, who were a source of great encouragement to the 
army from ‘‘the confidence they inspired by their promise of 
guiding them by a route where they would be abundantly sup- 
plied with necessaries, and which would lead them with speed 
and safety into Italy” (44). There can be no doubt that these 
chiefs came from the tribes in revolt against Rome and that they 
came to conduct Hannibal into their country to assist them in the 
war. The Insubres were the most powerful of these tribes and the 
leaders of the rebellion. It is for this reason that Polybius omits 
the name of the Lebecii, through whose territory Hannibal had to 
pass to reach the Insubres, for that he was well aware of the 
location of this tribe is proved by his mention of them in 2,17 as 
living next to the Insubres, but higher up towards the sources of 
the Po. 

I consider that the above proves conclusively that Hannibal’s 
destination was the tribes of the Po at war with the Romans and 
that, since the Insubres were the most prominent of these tribes, 
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Polybius was justified in naming them as Hannibal’s objective, 
into whose territory he first marched. 

I have been at great pains to establish this point and to con- 
firm Polybius’s direct statement by circumstantial evidence of 
an incontrovertible character, for I think it furnishes the key to 
the whole question and is incompatible with the Mont Genévre 
route. 

Let us now examine its bearing on Livy’s statement that 
Hannibal came first into the land of the Taurini—that point on 
which Livy says all agree. It will be seen at once that the state- 
ments of the two authors are inconsistent. As Livy shows no 
knowledge of Hannibal’s foresight and prudence in ascertaining 
his route and the resources of the country through which he was 
to march, so he is equally unaware of the friendly relations estab- 
lished by Hannibal with the tribes of the Po and the importance 
attached to them by Polybius. Polybius and Livy agree that 
the Taurini were at war with the Insubres and hostile to Hannibal. 
Polybius’s account is perfectly natural and consistent. Hannibal 
arrives among his friends the Insubres, he finds them at war with 
“the Taurini, he offers the latter terms of alliance and friendship, 
but they, “distrusting the Carthaginians,” reject them; Hannibal 
then joins the Insubres in war against the common enemy (60). 
The question might be asked, why did the Taurini distrust 
Hannibal? Naturally, he had arrived among their enemies, the 
Insubres, and been received as a friend and ally. Livy, on the 
other hand, in his ignorance of Hannibal’s relations to the Padic 
Gauls, represents it as a piece of sheer good luck (21,39) that 
Hannibal found the Taurini at war with the Insubres; otherwise 
they might have attacked and destroyed his army in its weakened 
condition from the recent hardships. How could Hannibal 
under such circumstances, when he reached the top of the pass, 
have encouraged his troops by “pointing to the plains of the Po, 
and reminding them of the friendly welcome which awaited them 
from the Gauls who lived there” (54). This passage proves 
conclusively that Polybius could not have had in mind any pass 
which, as the Mont Genévre, would have led Hannibal into the 
midst of his enemies. It also proves that this whole Taurini 
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theory, instead of being a requisite for Hannibal’s pass, is an 
insuperable objection. Moreover it is certain that the Taurini 
were not among those tribes who sent deputies to meet Hannibal 
at the Rhone and conduct him to their country. These guides 
must have come from the friendly tribes, and it was to these that 
Hannibal pointed from the top of the pass, and not the Taurini. 

Let us now turn to the more particular description of Hanni- 
bal’s route as given by Polybius. The first thing we are struck 
with is his sparing use of proper names as a means of designation. 
But this is in keeping with his plan, for he tells us in 36: “My 
opinion is that in the case of well known places, the mention of 
names is of great assistance, but that in the case of unknown 
countries, names are no better than unintelligible and unmeaning 
sounds.” This absence of names to guide us is the reason why I 
considered it so important to fix Hannibal’s goal. With the 
army at the mouth of the Isére, the destination the Insubres, 
a map becomes the best evidence for the route and leaves only 
one to be seriously considered, that is, for a person subject to the 
ordinary rules of behavior—to accomplish a purpose by the 
easiest and most available means, or at least to avoid much 
unnecessary trouble. 

Polybius tells us (39) that after crossing the Rhone they 
“marched along the river itself (xap’ airéy rév rorayudv) in the general 
direction of its sources as far as the ascent of the Alps into Italy” 
(ws “ANrewy els "Iradav); and again, after 
describing Hannibal’s activities on the Island, he says (49): 
“marching along the river (opevlels rapa roraudv) for 800 
stades in ten days Hannibal began the ascent of the Alps facing 
him” (50). The point of these two quotations to which I invite 
special attention is, first, that the entire march from the mouth 
of the Isére to the pass leading into Italy is along the river, or at 
least a river; secondly, that only one pass is mentioned. Hanni- 
bal’s route must meet these two conditions. The Mont Genévre 
route fails on both counts. We have seen above that it is impos- 
sible to move an army from the mouth of the Isére to the Mont 
Genévre without leaving the river and passing over to another 
watershed by passes varying in height from a little under 4,000 ft. 
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to nearly 9,000 ft. It would certainly be subjecting the text of 
Polybius to a great strain to call this, “marching along the river 
up to the ascent of the Alps,’’ meaning by the latter the main 
pass into Italy. 

I shall now mention another requirement which definitely 
fixes Hannibal’s route and is wanting in the Mont Genévre. 
Polybius makes it perfectly clear that the whole march from the 
mouth of the Isére right up to and including the ascent of the 
Alps was through the territory of the Allobroges. At the end of 
chapter 49 he tells us that “the Carthaginians were greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of marching through the territory of the 
Allobroges.”” In chapter 50 we are told that ‘“‘as long as the 
Carthaginians were in the plains, the various chiefs of the Allob- 
roges refrained from attacking them,’’ but when ‘Hannibal 
began to enter the mountainous region, the chiefs of the Allob- 
roges collected large numbers of their tribe and occupied the 
points of vantage in advance, on the route by which Hannibal’s 
troops were constrained to make their ascent.’ Also farther on 
the Allobroges are named (51). All these passages prove con- 
clusively that Hannibal’s route from the mouth of the Isére 
to the passage of the Alps was along a river and through the 
Allobroges. This fixes the route and shows that it must have lain 
up the Isére and over the Little St. Bernard. No other route 
will meet these requirements. This question of the Allobroges 
is a great stumbling block to the advocates of the Mont Genévre. 
The only way they can meet it is to assume that in Hannibal’s 
time the Allobroges were not confined to the region of the Isére 
and Rhone valleys, but may have extended over as far as the 
Mont Genévre. There is not a particle of evidence to support 
such an assumption. Anything can be proved if we are allowed 
to make the necessary assumptions. We do not construct 
theories on what we do not know, but on what we do know. 

The Great St. Bernard remains to be briefly discussed. Its 
only merit is that it leads into the Insubres. Everything else 
is against it. First may be mentioned its great distance without 
any compensating advantages. It is 312 miles by the Rhone 
from the Island to Aosta (‘‘the plains of the Po’’), while by the 
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Isére route it is only 190 miles. The latter corresponds almost 
exactly with the distance given by Polybius—800 stades along 
the river to the pass, 1200 (39) from there to the plains of the Po 
(reckoning 9 stades to the mile). The 800 stades (90 miles) up 
the Rhone would fall short of Lake Geneva by 100 miles. Then 
it hardly seems credible that such a striking feature on the march 
as Lake Geneva, 45 miles long, would not have been mentioned by 
Polybius, who is supposed to have gone over the route. Besides, 
this route fails to meet the requisite of lying wholly within the 
territory of the Allobroges. Nobody will maintain that this 
tribe ever occupied the Rhone valley as high up as the Great 
St. Bernard. It was inhabited by tribes with the general name 
of Semi-Germani. But there are stronger objections of an a 
priori nature. It would be too unreasonable to suppose that 
the guides who came from the Insubres to meet Hannibal at the 
Rhone would have chosen this longer route through remote regions 
and tribes alien in race rather than the easy and direct route 
by the Isére reached by a much lower pass. The Little St. 
Bernard is considered a low and easy pass (7179 ft.) and is nearly 
1000 ft. lower than the Great St. Bernard (8111 ft.). Over it 
the Gauls had streamed for centuries into Italy. These guides 


‘would naturally have led Hannibal back by the pass with which 


they were best acquainted and over the route they had so recently 
traveled, of whose resources for supporting an army they possessed 
fresh first-hand knowledge. This is certainly the way in which 
Aristotle’s “man of ordinary prudence” would act. 

Just a word about the Mont Cenis route. By leading up the 
Isére and Arc rivers, it fulfils the requirement of marching along 
a river, but there is no evidence that the Allobroges ever extended 
as far south as the foot of this pass; and a still graver objection 
is that the descent into Italy joins the Mont Genévre route and, 
therefore, involves the difficulty of leading into the Taurini 
instead of the Insubres. Moreover, this pass is not mentioned 
by a single ancient author, and there is no evidence that it was 
known or used before the 8th century A.D. But the strongest 
reason against it is that it involves a useless and senseless d tour 
from the plain and straight path to Hannibal’s objective. The 
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same criticism applies to every other pass than the Little St. 
Bernard. 

I must now mention in conclusion a few minor difficulties 
which I think will not be found to affect the integrity of the 
above arguments or the consistency of Polybius. We are told 
(50) that Hannibal marched along the river for 800 stades, or 
90 miles, to where he began the ascent of the Alps. ‘The pass 
itself was about 1200 stades (130 miles) which being crossed 
would bring him into the plains of the Po in Italy” (39). We 
have seen that this distance of 2000 stades, or 220 miles, is 
fairly accurate for the whole distance from the mouth of the Isére 
to Aosta, the actual distance being 190 miles. Allowance must 
be made for the lack of definiteness in the phrase “plains of the 
Po.” There was no Aosta in Hannibal’s time. Now the actual 
distance from the mouth of the Isére to Bourg St. Maurice at 
the foot of the Little St. Bernard is 150 miles, and from there 
to Aosta only 40 miles. It will thus be seen that the 90 miles 
march along the river falls far short of the actual pass, and 
the 130 miles of the pass are far in excess of the actual 40 miles 
over the pass to Aosta. Bearing in mind that the whole dis- 
tance is correct, it becomes a mere question of names. Poly- 
bius’s conception of the pass, or “ascent of the Alps,” was not 
the Little St. Bernard alone, but he reckoned it as beginning 
where Hannibal first encountered the mountainous region in 
the modern Tarantaise, and he included in his estimate also 
the descent into the plains of the Po. 

This is a simple, consistent, and intelligible explanation, 
and agrees perfectly with the fact that nine days (53) were con- 
sumed from the beginning of the ascent to the head of the pass. 
The time given for the whole distance of 200 miles from the 
mouth of the Isére is reasonable under the conditions, ten days 
along the river (50) and “the actual passage of the Alps fifteen 
days” (56). It should be remembered that all distances beyond 
the Rhone are only estimates, and their accuracy is highly 
creditable to the good sense of Polybius. No other route comes 
anywhere near this correspondence with the distances given by 
Polybius, and these agree practically with the actual distance. 
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Next we may note that Polybius’s credit as a geographer 
has been severely impugned from his statement that “the Rhone 
rises to the northwest of the Adriatic on the northern slopes 
of the Alps, and flowing westward, eventually discharges itself 
into the Sardinian Sea” (47). I respectfully submit that, as 
a broad general statement, Polybius is correct. The mouth of 
the Rhone is nearly 300 miles west of its source, and the rest 
of the statement is sufficiently accurate. On like grounds 
Polybius has been criticised for stating (47) that Hannibal 
after crossing the Rhone “‘marched up the river bank from the 
sea in an easterly direction.” The criticism is trivial. Hannibal 
did march north for four days, but Polybius speaking broadly 
ignored this small fraction of the march. Here again the terminus 
was 200 miles east of the starting point, and Polybius is not 
only justified, but the statement seems, when taken in connec- 
tion with the passage which I quote below, to point strongly 
to the Isére route. He describes the Alps as extending from 
Marseilles to the head of the Adriatic and separating the valley 
of the Rhone from that of the Po. ‘It was these mountains that 
Hannibal now crossed from the Rhone valley into Italy’ (47). 
These passages occur in the narrative just after the crossing 
of the Rhone, and would seem to imply that Polybius at the 
moment contemplated Hannibal as about to leave the Rhone 
valley proper. 

Polybius is silent as to Hannibal’s crossing the Isére. He 
probably did cross it, as the marching would have been much 
better on the north bank, and he would have had to take over 
a part of his army at least to settle the quarrel between the 
two brothers on the Island. Strictly speaking, it would be 
necessary in order to make the journey conform to the requisite 
of marching in the territory of the Allobroges, as this tribe 
occupied the country lying between the Rhone and Isére rivers. 

The sum and substance of this article is that I have proved 
that Livy, writing two hundred years after the events, is a 
poor authority, that his account is confused and contradictory; 
that Polybius is a first-rate authority, he had talked with persons 
who took part in the events and had himself been over the pass; 
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that every word in his narrative is consistent with his statement 
that Hannibal arrived first among the Insubres; that this is 
incompatible with lLivy’s Durance—Mont-Genévre-Taurini 
route; that the route up the Isére and over the Little St. Bernard 
fulfils every requisite for Hannibal’s pass according to Polybius; 
that every other pass fails in some important particulars; that not 
a single reason can be adduced to show why Hannibal should 
have chosen a circuitous and more difficult route instead of 
the plain, straight, natural route up the broad, open, fertile 
valley of the Isére; that we must credit Hannibal with acting 
as a man of ordinary prudence and seeking his objective by 
the shortest and easiest way. 
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HESIOD AS AN ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


By C#artes N. SMILEY 
Grinnell College 


About fifty thousand years after the death of the Neander- 
thal man and about eight hundred years before the coming 
of Christ, my hero, Hesiod, was born. Near Mount Helicon in 
Boeotia “he dwelt in Ascra, a wretched hamlet bad in winter, 
oppressive in summer, never genial.” He dwelt in poverty, and 
in his poverty dreamed of some utopia “where one day’s toil 
might produce subsistence sufficient for a year.” In an imperfect 
society he sought to teach men how to improve their lot, and in 
an imperfect universe he sought “to justify the ways of God to 
men.” His name is associated with various poems, but with two 
in particular which later antiquity believed he wrote. In the 
first, the Theogony, the poet explains the genesis of the gods and 
portrays the mighty conflict by which Zeus established himself as 
supreme ruler of the universe; the second, the Works and Days, is 
a sort of glorified prototype of Poor Richard’s Almanac. These 
poems are of unusual interest because they represent in a certain 
sense a culmination of human achievement after fifty thousand 
years of progress; they are also interesting because of the enor- 
mous influence which they exercised on the ethical and religious 
thought of the Greeks. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that they exerted as profound an influence in the Greek world 
as the Old Testament has exerted in the Christian world. In 
discussing these two poems my thought has two main drifts: 
first, that the ethical teaching of Hesiod is essentially on as high a 
level as that of the Hebrew prophets who were his contemporaries 
in the eighth century before Christ, and second that we find in 
Hesiod in embryonic form the fundamental ethical and religious 
concepts of Aristotle and Plato. The comparison will not be 
far-fetched, if we say that Hesiod constituted the Old Testament, 
and Plato and Aristotle the New Testament of the Greek race. 
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It is convenient for me to introduce my discussion by calling 
your attention to what seems at first thought a contradiction and 
inconsistency in Plato’s attitude towards Hesiod. At the close of 
Plato’s Apology, Socrates, meditating on the possibilities of a 
future life, says: ‘‘What would a man not give for the privilege of 
talking with Hesiod?” Again in Plato’s Symposium Socrates 
expresses the opinion that Hesiod’s spiritual children are far finer 
than any children of flesh and blood. This is high compliment. 
But over against it we must set the fact that in Plato’s Republic 
Hesiod is placed on the index expurgatorius because he has told 
certain scandalous stories about the gods. There is, however, no 
necessary contradiction here. If Plato were alive today, it is easy 
to conceive that he might say: “What would a man not give for 
the privileges of talking with Moses?” and that too without giving 
unqualified assent to all the ethical teachings of the Pentateuch. 
It is easy to conceive what he might say about those who recom- 
mend to adolescents the reading of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment as a religious exercise. If Plato were living in our twentieth 
century with the theory of evolution to the forefront of his think- 
ing, we can readily conceive that he would take keen delight in 
tracing the ethical and religious growth of the Hebrews through 
the pages of the Old Testament, and in showing how their concep- 
tion of Jehovah (Yahweh) had grown nobler from century to 
century; he might further show how as their conception of the 
deity grew nobler, their ethical concepts had risen to higher levels. 
Since we live in the twentieth century with the theory of evolu- 
tion to the forefront of our thinking, this must be our general 
attitude in discussing Hesiod as an ethical and religious teacher. 
In the brief space at our disposal we should like to ask five ques- 
tions about Hesiod. First: Was he a pioneer, the blazer of a new 
trail; did he lift Greek and human thought to a new level? Second: 
Did he have the poet’s vitalizing power in such a degree that he 
could impose his ethical and religious views upon the poets, 
philosophers, and sculptors of subsequent generations? Third: 
Is there implicit in his Theogony and Works and Days the funda- 
mental ethical doctrines of Aristotle? Fourth: Did he hold Pla- 
to’s concept of a philanthropic god limited in power? Fifth: 
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How does his conception of the deity compare with that of 
Micah and the first Isaiah, who were approximately his contem- 
poraries in the Hewbrew world? 

First: Was he a pioneer, the blazer of a new trail; did he lift 
Greek and human thought to a new and higher level? No one 
can answer this question with certainty. It is safer for us how- 
ever to answer it in the negative, and to say that Hesiod like 
Homer was a compiler. We hardly have a right to expect that in 
making his compilation he would be as rigorous as Tribonian 
compiling the Pandects for Justinian, or as consistent as Aristotle 
in formulating his Ethics. We do not complain of the compilers 
of the Old Testament because they have preserved for us several 
distinct strata of Hebrew thought; we are rather grateful because 
they have given us the opportunity to study the progress of the 
Hebrew race. We shall not dwell therefore on Hesiod’s inconsis- 
tencies; we shall dwell instead on the essential nobility of the 
higher strata of his thought. Hesiod’s fellow countryman, Pindar, 
coming three centuries later eliminated various inconsistencies 
and stripped off much of the mythological machinery that was 
dear to Hesiod’s heart, but the Zeus that he presented was not a 
whit nobler than the creation of the peasant poet of Ascra. Per- 
haps we may venture to assert that the Boeotian conception of 
Zeus formulated by Hesiod and Pindar is a somewhat more exalted 
and dignified personality than the Zeus of the Homeric poems. 

Second: Did Hesiod have the poet’s vitalizing power in such 
a degree that he could impose his ethical and religious views upon 
the poets, philosophers and sculptors who were the high priests of 
subsequent generations? This question we can assuredly answer 
in the affirmative. In the supreme fifth century of Greek 
thought we find Phidias carving Hesiod’s battle between the 
gods and giants on the metopes of the Parthenon, illustrating the 
victory of intelligence over brute force. The same Phidias carved 
on the pedestal of the Athena Parthenos the story of Hesiod’s 
Pandora, illustrating the victory of wisdom over all the ills of 
Pandora’s box. Again in the Roman world when Horace would 
teach Augustus the human virtues on which a stable government 
must rest, he draws his ethical code and imagery from Hesiod. 
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Still again in our own English world when Milton would portray 
the struggle between Satan and the hosts of heaven, he draws his 
inspiration from Hesiod’s mighty battle between the gods and 
giants. 

Our third question: Are there implicit in the Works and Days 
and the Theogony of Hesiod, the fundamental ethical doctrines of 
Aristotle? If we were obliged to summarize the Ethics of Aris- 
totle in three terms, we should mention his doctrine of justice, his 
doctrine of the golden mean, and his doctrine of the appropriate. 
These are but three aspects of one and the same thing. Long 
before the birth of Aristotle, when the sculptor carved in the 
vestibule of the temple at Delphi the two words pnééy dyav 
(nothing in excess), he laid the foundation of Aristotle’s ethical 
philosophy. We may assume that centuries before the sculptor 
gave those words their place of high honor in Apollo’s temple, they 
had been deeply ingrained in the mental fibre of the Greek race. 
It only remained for Aristotle to justify the ways of God to men 
by proving that this racial instinct made for growth and happi- 
ness. Hesiod was born but thirty miles from Delphi. It would be 
strange indeed if we found no trace of yunéév &yav in his poems. 
He was born but ten miles from Thebes, whose inhabitants 
according to Dicaearchus were noted for their insolence. The 
local tradition seems to admit the validity of this charge when it 
invents the myth that the earliest Thebans were sprung from 
dragon’s teeth. We find that Hesiod has much to say against this 
particular form of excess,—this besetting sin of overweening 
pride, of arrogance and insolence. All the way through the 
Theogony the cardinal sin is this vice which the Greeks called 
vBpis, and for him who is guilty of this enormity, there is reserved 
the most condign punishments of Tartarus. 

In elaborating the doctrine of the golden mean as the avoidance 
of excess and deficiency, Aristotle enumerates some eleven virtues. 
Of these, Hesiod lays due emphasis on eight: courage, temperance, 
liberality, gentleness, truthfulness, friendliness, modesty, and 
righteous indignation. The three which he omits are court 
virtues which we should hardly expect to find in the verses of a 
peasant poet. They are, wittiness, high-mindedness, and magni- 
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ficence. In giving his final word of advice to his brother, Hesiod 
emphasizes explicitly the doctrine of the golden mean. 

In the first half of the Works and Days, the leit motiv is justice. 
The word justice recurs some twenty-two times and always with 
heavy emphasis. This recalls the fact that Aristotle declared that 
justice is not a part, but the whole of virtue. In the second half 
of the Works and Days the leit motiv is Aristotle’s favorite doctrine 
of the appropriate. To be sure it is a sort of Poor Richard’s 
version of the doctrine, moving in the narrow circle of a peasant’s 
life. The appropriate time to sow, to reap, and to gather into 
barns; the appropriate time to fell timber, to build a house, to 
marry a wife; the appropriate time, manner, and means of doing 
the hundred other things which constitute the short and simple 
annals of the poor. But for all that it is the doctrine of the 
appropriate in embryo, ready for Aristotle to expand and amplify 
in a much wider circle of human interests. 

Our fourth question: Did Hesiod hold Plato’s conception of a 
philanthropic god limited in power? The problem of evil and 
imperfection in the universe greatly perplexed the Greek mind, and 
the Greek philosophers had many explanations to offer, but there 
are three that stand forth preeminent. Epicurus, following 
Democritus, believed that the blind forces of nature after many 
cycles of fortuitous combinations of atoms had at last produced 
what seemed to be ordered progress. In such a universe the 
presence of evil and imperfection is not hard to understand. 
Heracleitus held that a supreme deity ruled all things by universal 
law, commanding even strife and suffering to do his bidding and 
work his beneficent ends. To this supreme deity all things were 
good; but to man because of his finite intelligence, certain things 
seemed evil. Plato could not blind himself to the present misery, 
failure, and imperfection of the world, and so postulated a philan- 
thropic deity, limited in power, struggling for ascendency against 
certain hostile forces. 

It is this last conception of Plato that we find in its embryonic 
form in the Theogony of Hesiod. With a sweep of cosmic imagina- 
tion that sometimes borders on the grotesque, he clothes the 
figure of Zeus with a nobility and majesty worthy of the supreme 
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deity. If “an honest god is the noblest work of man,” surely 
Hesiod deserves much credit for the conception of Zeus that he 
presents. The career of Hesiod’s Zeus is an apotheosis of justice, 
and a glorified edition of the story of the self-made man. Born 
with a bad heredity, he struggled against the hostile forces of a 
pluralistic universe, established justice and order among gods and 
men, and was finally elected sovereign ruler of the universe by 
unanimous consent. No one could boast a worse family tree than 
Zeus; no mortal, not even Orestes contemplating the sins and pun- 
ishments of the House of Atreus, could complain that he had 
suffered more in respect to lineage, than had Zeus, the father of the 
gods. His great-grandfather was Chaos; his grandfather was 
Uranus, who first devised deeds of indignity; his father was always 
referred to as the crafty, crooked-minded one. Such were the 
family traditions that Zeus inherited. He inherited also a numer- 
ous band of relatives who were the embodiment of the vices of his 
family, who battled against the kingdom of justice that he was 
striving to establish. In particular there were four cousins who 
stood as the personifications of the four mental qualities that were 
most at war with human development and progress. In dealing 
with these four powerful cousins, Zeus made the penalty fit the 
crime. High-towering Menoetius, the embodiment of arrogance, 
insolence and overweening pride, he hurls to the nethermost depths 
of Tartarus. Prometheus, who uses his high intelligence for pur- 
poses of deception, he makes the victim of an ever growing con- 
science symbolized by the onsets of a voracious vulture. To Epi- 
metheus, the personification of stupidity that refuses to be in- 
structed, he presents all the ills of Pandora’s box. To Atlas, 
patient, enduring Atlas who is devoid of self-assertion, he assigns 
the task of holding up the heavens, on the outskirts of the world,— 
the zero of occupations. Here we have in concrete form the four 
cardinal sins of the Greek mind: insolence, high intelligence used 
for purposes of deceit, stupidity that refuses to be instructed, and 
patience that has ceased to be a virtue. These were and are the 
four primary forces that militate against human progress and the 
establishment of justice. 
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Hesiod enumerates some twenty-five other disintegrating 
forces in human life, against which Zeus was obliged to battle. 
Most of these forces he brings to defeat by making subtle mar- 
riage alliances. Here we come to a sharp line of cleavage between 
Greek and Hebrew thought. In the Hebrew world, although 
Jehovah was but a magnified projection of the Hebrew mind, 
and although the Hebrews themselves practiced polygamy, they 
never represented Jehovah as polygamous. In the Hebrew heaven 
‘there was neither marriage nor giving in marriage.”’ In the Greek 
world it was far different. Whenever a heroic form arose, like 
that of Heracles or Asclepios, whose divine prowess subtracted 
something from human ill, it seemed but natural to ascribe his 
parentage tosome god. According to Hesiod, however, Zeus’s more 
important marriage alliances were not with mortal women, but 
with lovely abstractions. No one would find fault with Solomon 
and his three hundred wives, if he had been content to marry 
Wisdom, Order, Universal Law, and Memory, and if his children 
had been such ministers of sweetness and light, such incomparable 
agents of progress as those which Zeus begat. 

His first wife, Metis (wisdom), by a somewhat circuitous route 
bore to him the bright-eyed Tritonian maiden, Athena, whom the 
Athenians honored as the goddess of wisdom. His second con- 
sort, Themis (the spirit of established custom), bore him six fair 
and useful children, Good Order, Justice, Peace, and the three 
Fates who give to men good and evil. These last three had once 
been considered the children of darkness and murky Night; but 
in Zeus’s new kingdom of law and order they were reborn of a 
fairer mother, that men might understand destiny the better, 
and accept it more cheerfully. In the east pediment of the Par- 
thenon, Phidias reproduced in marble Hesiod’s conception of the 
Fates. As we behold them today in the British Museum, we are 
quite content to have our allotment of good and ill rest upon the 
knees of three such fair and gracious personalities. 

His third wife, Eurynome, whose name indicates that she was a 
lover of law and order, bore to Zeus the fair-haired Graces, 
Aglaia, the resplendent one, Euphrosyne, queen of mirth and 
merriment, and Thalia, giver of abundance and good cheer. All 
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these contributed to the joy and radiance of human life. Zeus 
had for his fourth wife Memory, the mother of the Muses, the 
Muses whose songs gave to common mortals the means of for- 
getting the ills of life and a rest from care in a world not yet per- 
fect. But the chief function of the Muses was to give instruction 
to kings in ways of gentleness and wisdom,—wisdom that could 
give righteous judgment and unerring counsel, wisdom that 
could stay strife and reverse by persuasion the judgment of the 
mob. 

Not only did Zeus take precaution that kings should be in- 
structed in ways of gentleness and justice; he also had a care for 
the ideals of common men. Over them he placed thirty thousand 
guardian angels, the spirits of the men of the golden age, “who 
ever haunted the earth as ministers of justice, ever holding before 
the eyes of men the ideals of their own age of gold, when men lived 
a life void of care and trouble and the wretchedness of age, delight- 
ing themselves in festivals out of reach of ills;—and they died as if 
overcome by sleep; all blessings were theirs; of its own will the 
fruitful field will bear them fruit, much and ample; and they 
gladly used to reap the labor of their hands in quietness along 
with many good things, being rich in flocks and dear to the 
blessed gods.” 

Like the prophet Ezekiel, Hesiod held that outward prosperity 
is indicative of inward rectitude of character. Like the psalmist of 
Ezekiel’s time, he had “‘never seen the righteous forsaken nor 
their seed begging bread.” However much we may deplore 
their inaccurate observation of human life, we cannot but ap- 
plaud their attempt to portray a righteous Jehovah and a blame- 
less Zeus. Three hundred years after Hesiod’s time Aeschylus 
in the Agamemnon conceives that a just Zeus might teach men 
wisdom through suffering. About the same time in the Hebrew 
world the anonymous author of the book of Job declares that 
suffering is not necessarily indicative of sin. 

We are perhaps now ready to ask our fifth and last question: 
How does Hesiod’s conception of the supreme deity compare 
with that of Micah and the first Isaiah, who were approximately 
his contemporaries? Anyone who will carefully compare the 
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teachings of the first Isaiah with those of Hesiod will be surprised 
at the almost complete identity of the ethical and religious out- 
look of the two writers. In the first thirty-nine chapters of 
Isaiah, we find four things repeatedly emphasized. First, that a 
multitude of sacrifices cannot take the place of justice. Second, 
the doom that surely awaits those who oppress the poor and 
needy. Third, the doom that surely awaits the proud and arro- 
gant. Fourth, the prophecy of the coming of a righteous king 
who through wisdom and kindness shall establish justice. The 
preeminent characteristic of Isaiah’s Jehovah is justice, just as it 
was the preeminent characteristic of Hesiod’s Zeus. A dozen 
times Hesiod condemns bribe-swallowing judges who pervert 
justice and oppress the poor. A dozen times Isaiah does the same. 
We are in the habit of regarding #@pis (pride and arrogance) as 
a sin belonging peculiarly to the Greek decalogue. But read 
Isaiah. Ten different times Isaiah tells us how the proud and 
arrogant shall be brought low. Whether it be some powerful 
Hebrew, or the king of Moab or Assyria, he shall be brought low 
by Jehovah, as surely as Hesiod’s proud and arrogant Menoetius 
was hurled by Zeus to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Hesiod 
makes no prediction concerning the coming of a righteous king, 
but at great length he tells how Zeus through the instruction of 
the Muses, teaches kings wisdom that gives righteous judgment 
and unerring counsel, wisdom that stays strife and reverses the 
decision of the ignorant mob. All this is repeated again in 
Micah. Let me close my discussion by quoting the central verse 
of Micah’s prophecy: ‘‘What doth Jehovah require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” These sentiments, if you but look for them, you will find 
half a hundred times in Hesiod. 


A FLOURISHING LATIN CLUB! 


By Maupe C. Gay 
Bloomfield High School 


The Latin Club of the Bloomfield High School was founded 
as an answer to the statement ‘‘There is nothing interesting in 
the Classics.” True to the ideal expressed in its constitution, it 
has tried in every way to increase the interest in the study of the 
Classics, and has also stood firm as a rock against the material 
trend of present day educational activities. Organized in 1906, 
it was the pioneer club of the Bloomfield High School, and as far 
as we know, it was the first of its kind in any preparatory school. 
In a way it may be considered exclusive, as it limits its member- 
ship to the Junior and Senior classes. Its motto is, ‘‘Ubi Mel ibi 
Apes,” “Where the Honey, There the Bees,” and its colors are 
the royal purple and gold. 

The activities of the club are four fold. There are the regular 
monthly or semi-monthly meetings, the annual banquet, different 
methods of raising money, and an annual gift to the school. 

The regular meetings are both literary and social in character, 
and altho there are such rich store houses from which to draw 
material, yet it is no easy task to plan means and methods which 
will produce satisfactory results. Such subjects have been con- 
sidered as A Background of the Ancient Nations, Ancient Greek 
and Roman Customs, Great Men in Cicero’s Time, The Pirates, 
and The Augustan Age, as well as Professions, Banking, Litera- 
ture, The Family, Government, and similar themes. Sometimes 
these have been given as papers and sometimes as brief talks, 
largely by members of the club, altho occasional help has been 
received from the outside. Also original plays have been pre- 
sented in Roman costume. There are always lively games, 
Romanized to suit the occasion, followed by refreshments appro- 
priate to the subject of the day. 

1 (Read at a District Meeting of the New Jersey Classical Association, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey.) 
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For several seasons the Saturnalia was celebrated near Christ- 
mas tide, but later the Annual Banquet became the principal 
event of the year. 

One newspaper account says, “Dressed in Roman costume the 
members and friends of the club attended the annual dinner in 
the school corridor. Dinner partners were found by matching 
Roman mottoes with the English translation of each. The 
corridor which is lined with Roman statues, made an appro- 
priate setting for the Latin play, the tableaux and the scenes from 
Roman history. The Sibyl distributed leaves to the guests on 
which were revealed their fortunes, after which games were 
played and songs were sung in Latin.” 

According to a newspaper account in war times, ‘‘The annual 
Dinner of the High School] Latin Club was, in spite of the absence 
of a caterer, a great success. The club decided to make the 
dinner, on account of war conditions, as simple as possible, so 
different girls volunteered to take charge of preparing and serving 
the various courses. The unaccustomed task appeared so formid- 
able that it was decided to keep the number of the guests as small 
as possible; for this reason, no invitation was sent to former 
members.” 

The newspaper report of last April is as follows: ‘“The Annual 
Roman Banquet of the Latin Club given in the High School to the 
Faculty, Board of Education, and former members of the club was, 
if possible, more of a success than in previous years. 

Down the main corridor, under the Roman arches, among the 
Roman statues presented by the club in former years, stood the 
long table. The decorations consisted of yellow daffodils in 
purple vases, Roman flags with the familiar S.P.Q.R., and artistic 
purple and gold menu cards. 

After the dinner the guests repaired to the ‘Atrium’ where 
in Roman costume, was presented a series of tableaux and dia- 
logues from Bulwer Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

Then came a description of the excavations at Pompeii by 
one of the members who had discovered, beside many valuable 
curios, a vault filled with Pompeiian money. This money had 
been deciphered and was used in a lively auction which followed. 
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After an explanation of ancient Roman coins, there came the 
excavation itself with explanatory charts. The closing number 
was, of course, the ‘School Song’ with ‘Good Night, Ladies,’ 
sung most lustily in Latin.” 

But no organization (any more than an individual) can pros- 
per unless there is untiring work done for others. 

Every year there has been money to be raised and even in 
war times there were no slackers. Candy, cake and chocolate 
sales have been very successful, as was also the rummage sale in 
1915. The presentation in 1916 of the great moving picture film, 
Julius Caesar, was up to that time the most important event of 
the Club and was so successful both educationally and financially 
that later there were shown “The Last Days of Pompeii” and 
“Quo Vadis.” 

Then came war times when apparently every avenue for 
raising money was closed: sales of sweets because of the conser- 
vation of sugar, rummage sales because clothing was needed in 
Europe and the Far East, entertainments of all sorts because of 
public feeling. 

What was to be done? Of course the emergency was met, 
and every time I recall those days I feel proud of our boys and 
girls. What did they do? Each member went to work with 
two ideas in mind—to earn the needed money and in a small 
way to help the community solve the labor problem—and every 
one earned the specified amount by cutting grass, weeding gar- 
dens, caring for furnaces, tending babies, scrubbing floors, and in 
various other uninteresting ways. 

After the reaction from those strenuous days people wanted to 
be amused, so it was decided to have another moving picture 
benefit. After trying for months to obtain a Roman film we 
were told by the men in charge that a film of that sort would not 
pay and that we could take an ordinary film and make money 
or give up the proposition. 

As the money was greatly needed we decided to use the 
best picture obtainable with the result that a second theatre 
had to be opened to accommodate the crowds. The proceeds 
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made possible the purchase of the fine $600.00 Simplex moving 
picture machine, something long needed in the auditorium. 

As the first moving picture exhibition in the High School, the 
club presented in May, 1921, the newly rebuilt film “Quo Vadis,” 
the ticket selling for which was rendered unusually lively by an 
exciting contest between the boys and the girls of the whole 
school under the efficient Jeadership of two of our men teachers. 
The success of the Latin Club activities, by the way, is always 
assured by enlisting the interest and sympathetic support of the 
entire school. 

Now for a brief mention of the gifts of the Latin Club to the 
school which cannot have escaped your notice. The first were the 
two busts of Virgil and Cicero with the brackets in the corridor of 
the second floor. Then followed the bronze tinted bust of the 
Emperor Augustus in the library; the Niké or Winged Victory 
in the superintendent’s office; the Diana of Versailles, the Minerva, 
the Hector-Andromache-Astyanax group and the Augustus 
Caesar in the main corridor; and the pedestals for the statues. 

The next gift was the heroic-sized Apollo Citharoedus, or Apollo 
of the Lyre, from the original by Scopas, in the Vatican, Rome, 
which was followed by the Urania, or Muse of Astronomy, of the 
Louvre, Paris, and the Jarge Minerva Giustiniani of the Vatican. 
One corner in the auditorium is still vacant which will doubtless 
be filled this year. The pedestals for these large statues, you 
will be interested to know, have been made by our Manual Train- 
ing Department. 

The war changed the aspirations and ideals of the Latin 
Club as of all other organizations, and the work during 1917-18, 
as in the best days of Old Rome, was naturally along patriotic 
lines, with a Liberty Bond to the credit of the club, a contribu- 
tion of $15.00 to the Second Red Cross War Fund, and the 
Honor Roll and Service Flag helping to keep the “(Home Fires 
Burning.” 

The next year, another war year, saw the club the proud 
possessor of a second Liberty Bond. The interest from these 
two bonds is now being used as prizes, the one at the commence- 
ment in February, the other at the commencement in June, for 
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the graduate having the highest percentage in Latin for the 
four years. 

The large photograph of Miss Draper, the retiring vice- 
principal, was presented the following year with appropriate 
resolutions. 

Last year’s gift, the $600.00 moving picture machine already 
mentioned, is considered by some the most practical, as it is 
being used in all departments for educational purposes and at 
the same time it is making possible the earning of money by all 
school organizations without the necessity of resorting to the 
moving picture houses. As an example may be mentioned the 
performance of “Les Miserables” by the Dramatic Club last 
December for the purpose of procuring scenery for the High 
School stage. 

You realize, I hope, from this sketch that the Latin Club has 
become a vital part of the Bloomfield High School. With 
difficulties apparently insurmountable in having neither modern 
background nor living language to work with, in having to com- 
pete with the exciting athletics, the school dances, the musical 
and other organizations, it has succeeded in keeping very much 
alive, in maintaining its high position intellectually, and in 
creating an active interest in the Classics. 


& 


Motes 


[Centributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


VERGIL’S AEN. 8, 65 

Vergil’s Aeneid, 8, 65, Hic mihi magna domus, celsis caput urbibus exit, 
seems to have caused the commentators an unnecessary amount of trouble. 
Heyne, Ribbeck, Conington, Papillon and Haigh, and probably the great 
majority interpret thus: ‘Here my mighty home (Rome), capital of lofty 
cities, is to come forth.” This interpretation usually places commas after 
domus and caput, though the same idea could be expressed as well with no 
commas at all, with caput used as predicate nominative. It is only fair to 
say that many of the eminent scholars who give this interpretation do so 
reluctantly. 

An interpretation sponsored by less distinguished scholars is as follows: 
“Here (at the mouth of the river) is my mighty home, my source issues from 
lofty cities (of Etruria).”” And here also among those who adopt this inter- 
pretation we find some doing so doubtfully. Some apparently take the line 
as intentionally obscure but I accept the latter interpretation as the only 
natural one in view of all the considerations involved. 

We may first ask why some commentators have preferred the former 
interpretation. Doubtless, it was mainly due to their desire to identify the 
magna domus with Rome and to make it the caput (capital) of the world. 
There is, indeed, a striking parallelism between the hic mihi magna domus of 
this line and the hic tibi certa domus of line 39, which line in a general way does 
refer to Rome, but only generally. Coming in the same speech of Tiberinus, 
if there were no obstacles, they might well refer to the same place. And in 
this connection we may note how the idea of Rome dominates the entire 
eighth book. Again, regnum gentibus of 1, 17, and ipsa caput populis of 
10, 203 at least suggest the possibility of such an interpretation here. In 
this case urbibus of the disputed line would certainly be dative as Conington 
indicates under 1, 17, and not local ablative as Nettleship takes it. 

Still another consideration leading to the choice of this interpretation 
is the difficulty felt by some in assigning a home to Tiberinus at the mouth 
rather than at the source of the river. This will be discussed later but in 
passing we may observe that this difficulty is not removed if his home is 
placed at Rome which is also far from the sources. 

I give now my reasons for accepting the second interpretation. Gossrau 
and Page have anticipated some of these reasons but others I believe are 
given here for the first time. 

1. The last five lines of Tiberinus’s speech are concerned with his own 
glorification and not with that of Rome. He claims honor for himself in the 
future, he calls himself a river most pleasing to heaven, and it but carries on 
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this idea of his own greatness to claim a mighty home and a source from lofty 
cities. The importance in Roman thought of source or origin in the matter of 
determining distinction need no more than be mentioned. The central theme 
of this book is Rome’s imperial greatness but in these few lines the river-god 
has a greatness of his own. 

2. That it is a distinction based partly upon origin seems indicated by 
the position of pulcherrimus in line 75 below. That is, in being situated 
between quocumque solo and exis, the adjective gains its significance through 
its associations. The river is most beautiful because of its origin. 

3. The objection that it is not true that the Tiber arises among the cities 
(of Etruria) appears trivial. Strictly and literally of course it is not correct 
but it is close enough to the truth for poetical purposes. Equally inaccurate 
geographical statements in Vergil could readily be cited. Etruria was 
famous for its great cities of early times. This is but a device for indicating 
the Tuscan origin of the Tiber, which was often called the Tuscan river. 

4. The word exeo occurs 18 times in Vergil. In no single instance (unless 
we except the present case) does it have a meaning such as the first interpre- 
tation cited above requires. If in any Latin author it has this meaning it 
must be rare. In this particular passage it is associated with the river. The 
reader has then every reason to expect the literal meaning rather than one 
that is unparalleled in Vergil and metaphorical. (It is inevitable to take it 
otherwise than it is when used with amnis in Geo. 1, 116 and in Aen. 2, 497.) 
Apparently Aeneas himself understood it thus for in his reply in 74-5 he 
clearly refers to the magna domus in his words quo te cumque lacus—fonie 
tenet; and to the celsis caput urbibus exit in the words quocumque solo—exis. 
That is, he used exis in exactly the way it was used in 65. The fact that 
Aeneas speaks thus vaguely of the definite assurances of Tiberinus is quite in 
harmony with the usual doubtful attitude of the Romans toward the pro- 
nouncements of visions. 

5. The tense of exit is an insuperable barrier to the first interpretation. 
This difficulty has been so great that some have proposed that escit, an 
archaic form for erit, be read. This proposal is really heroic but it is about 
the same as jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. The prophecies of 
Jupiter to Venus in the first book, of Helenus in the third, of Anchises in the 
sixth are all placed in the future. Perhaps no real exception to this practice 
can be found in Vergil. 

6. If we give the line the second interpretation, hic, here, that is, at the 
mouth of the Tiber (some latitude may well be allowed), makes a natural 
antithesis with caput, the source. If the first interpretation is correct, the 
adverb hic goes awkwardly with exit, with which we should expect hinc, as 
in Aen. 9, 739. 

7. To take celsis caput urbibus in the sense of “capital of lofty cities” 
seems strained. Conceivably, Rome’s pre-eminent position may be thus 
poetically expressed, but in that case the celsis draws attention to the great- 
ness of cities other than Rome. But by the second interpretation, it adds 
to the greatness of the Tiber by magnifying its origin. 

8. It is not straining the point to regard Tiberinus as having his dwelling 
here, near the mouth of the river, though there is no need for restricting him 
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too closely to the particular place. In 31 above he is called the deus ipse loci 
and below in 66 he seeks the depths of water apparently at this same place. 

9. Tiberius Donatus and Servius agree in making caput refer to the source 
of the Tiber and the celsis urbibus to the famous cities of early Etruria. Their 
combined testimony certainly has weight. 

! These reasons seem to me to justify the second interpretation. Rome 
| may lie in the background of the poet’s consciousness and may shine with 
{ a reflected glory, but this line is part of the glorification of the river Tiber. 


Aeneas’s reply bears out this point in the fact that he acknowledges the 
greatness of the Tiber and offers it homage. 
ARTHUR L. KEITH 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


PROXIMUS ARDET 


Nam tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. Hor. Epist. i, 18.84. 
iam proximus ardet 

Ucalegon. Verg. Aen. ii, 311f. 
iam frivola transfert 

Ucalegon. Juv. iii, 198f. 


That the Juvenal passage is a reminiscence of the Vergilian is of course 
a commonplace. But of the numerous editions into which I have looked 
only those of Desprez (1835) and Yonge (1867) compare Horace’s line with 
Vergil’s; even their bare citation does not make plain whether they suggest a 
mere resemblance or a reminiscence. Wilkins in his edition of the Epistles 
oddly passes Vergil by and, on tua res agitur, compares Juv. iii 198-200. 

Though the Aeneid was published in 19-17 and this epistle c. 20, in view 
of the relative prominence of the two poets and Vergil’s recitatio (c. 23) in 
which Aen. ii had a part, no one will doubt in which direction (if either) the 
imitation was. Hospes . . . arsit of Sat. i 5.71f (cf. Tibull. ii 5.21, Ovid 
Fast. vi 437, Juv. iii 201) shows that the use of a man’s name for his house 

-in this connection is not taken from Vergil. But this particular phrase, in 
the same metrical position and almost identical in the two passages, re- 
peatedly quoted from Vergil later (see Ribbeck ad Joc.), may well have been 
adopted by an intimate contemporary while the first interest in the great 
epic was strong. Certainly it is at least as convincing a piece of imitation 
as some of those listed by Gercke, Die Enistehung der Aeneis, p. 80. 

Whether the silence of editors is due to oversight or scepticism, the 
resemblance seems worth noting—if only because it falls within the range of 
reading of undergraduate students of the Epistles. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY CLYDE MuRLEY 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, 
west to the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Frank- 
lin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory of the 
Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News 
from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High 
School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances 
of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors 


named above.] 


California 

Riverside —On April 26, the Circulus Classicus of the Girls’ High School, 
Riverside, California, gave a Roman banquet, following out as closely as 
possible the Roman customs. The banquet took place at the home of one of 
the members, beginning at five o’clock in the afternoon. The guests, sixty- 
eight in number, wore white togas and wreaths, and each laid aside her 
own name for the evening, and bore the name of some famous Roman or 
deity. Cushions on the floor were used in place of couches, and the long 
tables were placed at a convenient height from the floor. Place cards in the 
form of miniature scrolls, with quaint seals held the Latin names of the 
guests, while each one was provided with the simple menu, tied with royal 
purple ribbon. 

As the guests took their places, “‘servae,”” members of the Freshman 
Latin classes, presented finger bowls. Then the banquet proceeded from 
“eggs to apples.”” Spoons were the only articles of silverware provided. 
Between courses the diners were entertained by a solo dance and the recita- 
tion of the “Roman of Old.” De more a sacrifice was duly made to the gods. 
Salt and meal were burned while a priestess chanted the Latin words of the 
ceremony. The banquet, conducted along classical lines, was a huge success, 
and was greatly enjoyed by the girls. The success of the event was due to 
the work of Miss Eleanor Nelson, instructor in Latin, who supervised the 
committees of girls in planning the arrangements. 

Los Angeles.—The regular spring meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Pacific States, Southern Section, took the form this year of a luncheon 
with program following. The place was the Canterbury Inn, Los Angeles, 
and the date was Saturday, April 22. About fifty members of the Association 
partook of the excellent repast provided by the Inn and listened to the very 
enjoyable program given under the direction of Professor W. D. Ward of 
Occidental College, President of the Association. The printed announce- 
ments gave the title of each paper in Latin, but the speakers had refused to 
permit their personalities to be thus disguised. 
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Dr. A. P. McKinlay of the University of California, Southern Branch, 
advocated the use of the Iliad and Ovid for beginners in Greek and Latin, and 
thus precipitated a lively discussion which demonstrated the desire of many 
teachers for something easier and more interesting than Caesar for the second 
year. Mr. Sidney Smith recited the prologue to the Rudens, from the per- 
formance recently given at the Hollywood High School. Miss Anne E. Ed- 
wards of the Hollywood High School told most entertainingly of her last 
summer’s trip to Italy and of the special favors shown to her party by Pro- 
fessor Boni himself. Dr. E. C. Norton of Pomona College in his own inimit- 
able way gave the company Fact and Fancy in the teaching of the Classics. 

It is understood that the several members of the Association are next 
year to experiment with various authors to follow the beginner’s book, and 
at the end of the year to compare notes on their experiences. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Miss Mary A. Tucker, Hollywood High School. 

Vice President, Miss Florence Kimball, Long Beach. 

Secretary, Miss Anne E. Edwards, Hollywood High School. 

Executive Committee, Dr. A. P. McKinlay, University of California, 
Southern Branch, and Professor Welcome A. Tilroe, University of Southern 
California. 

Associate Editor CLAssIcAL JouRNAL, Dr. Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School. 

San Diego.—Mr. Lawrence W. Carr, Head of the Language Department, 
sends us the following interesting statement of a proposed radical change in 
the Latin program in the San Diego High School: ‘We all know the difficul- 
ties under which the teaching of Latin is laboring these days and the need of 
some revision in the content and method of teaching, especially of the first 
two years. For some time we have been giving one and a half years to the 
completion of a first year book with some easy reading. Now we feel that a 
further change would make the course of much more practical value to the 
great majority of our students and with this in view have worked out the 
following plan: 

Elementary Latin (Smith) 

Ora Maritima (Sonnenschein) 23 pages 
IA Elementary Latin (Smith) 
Fabulae Faciles (Ritchie) 20 pages 

2B Elementary Latin (Smith) finish 
Fabulae Faciles (Finish) 33 pages 

2A Latin Plays (Schlicher) 2 plays, 50 pages 
Latin Reader (Nutting) 100 pages 

3B Caesar 3 books 

3A Cicero 3 Orations, or 2 Orations and the Phormio (Simplified) 

4th year. Ovid, the equivalent of one book of Virgil’s Aeneid. 

The Aeneid, Books I, II, III, IV and VI. 

The radical feature is, of course, the delaying of Caesar until the third 
year; but we feel not only that the students who take more than two years of 
Latin will read it with much more pleasure and profit and with the greater 
facility resulting from an extended course of easy reading, but that for those 
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who do not take more than the two years the value of a much greater amount 
of easier reading far outweighs that of the smaller amount of Caesar now read 
with so much difficulty. 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs—The Colorado College Classical Club presented two 
Latin plays on May 20th, 1922. ‘‘Pyramus et Thisbe” was given in the Latin 
version of Richard Caemmerer of North Denver High School, and the 
“Captives” of Plautus was given in the English translation of Dr. E. G. 
Wilkins of the University of Colorado. These plays were presented under 
the direction of Professor C. C. Mierow and Miss Dorothy Printup of the 
Department of Classics, assisted by Miss Lillian Sullivan, president of the 
club. 

Georgia 

Atlanta.—The second annual meeting of the Southern Section of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South was held in Atlanta 
April 27-29. Representatives were in attendance from every state in the 
territory and from one or two states outside the territory. The sessions of 
the first two days were devoted to the reading of papers; that of the third day 
to an informal discussion of high school problems and to reports on the inves- 
tigation into the teaching of Latin by The American Classical League. An 
address was delivered by Dean Andrew F. West and a report made by Dr. 
Mason Gray. From every point of view the meeting was a great success. 

The program in detail was printed in the May number of the CLassIcaL 
JOURNAL. 

On Friday the Association was the guest of Emory University where the 
day’s sessions were held and where the members were entertained at luncheon 
by the institution. On Saturday Oglethorpe University was host at lun- 
cheon. On both occasions everything possible was done in generous and 
hospitable fashion for the comfort and entertainment of the members. 

The officers elected for the coming year are Josiah B. Game of the State 
College for Women, Florida, President; D. M. Key of Millsaps College, 
Mississippi, Vice-President; E. L. Green of the University of South Caro- 
line, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Illinois 

Chicago.—At the thirty-fourth Educational Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with Academies and High Schools on May 12th, the Classical 
Section presented the following program: “Latin as a High School Subject,” 
by John C. Hanna, State Supervisor of High Schools; Report of the Progress 
of the work by the Chicago Latin teachers on the Derivative Lexicons, by 
A. W. Smalley, Hyde Park High School; Round Table Discussion: ““My 
Most Perplexing Problems,” led by Professor F. J. Miller. 

In the Prize Scholarship Examinations set by the University in twelve 
different departments in connection with this Conference, the prize in Latin 
was won by Louis Scala, of the La Salle-Peru Township High School. Honor- 
able mention was awarded to the following students: John K. Barton, 
Hyde Park High School; Carl Fuhrmann, Nicolas Senn High School; Mar- 
garet J. Novak, (school not reported); Lucy E. Lamon, Faulkner School; 
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Willard Munzer, Lake View High School; James F. Kochler, Nicolas Senn 


High School. 
The examination was taken by thirty-six students. 


The University Graduate Classical Club meets every fortnight and has 
just completed an unusually successful year. Its last meeting was held on 
May 23, at which Miss Lillian M. Wilson presented some “Reconstructions 
of the Roman Toga,” illustrated with living models. 


On May 19, the undergraduate Classical Club gave a very realistic and 
successful Roman Banquet as its final meeting of the year. Roman food 
was eaten and Roman costumes worn. 

The Chicago Classical Club meets once each quarter at a banquet in the 
Hotel La Salle. It is a large and flourishing club and unites all the classical 
interests of Chicago and its vicinity. Its success this year has been largely 
due to its president, Mr. Pason S. Wild, and its secretary, Miss Mary J. 
Moynihan. At its final meeting on May 13, Mr. Lorado Taft, the well 
known sculptor, spoke on the subject of “Our Greek Inheritance, Especially 
in the Art of Sculpture.” 


Indiana 
Indianapolis —The Latin Club of Arsenal Technical Schools was organ- 


ized at a meeting held on February 14th. Eight officers with two consuls as 
heads were elected. Latin valentines were exchanged and “‘Gaudeamus igi- 
tur” was sung. A definite course of study has been pursued at the monthly 
meeting, each centering about some famous Roman character. On the Ides 
of March, Julius Caesar was studied; interesting papers regarding his life 
were read, as well as an original ode, and a translation describing our English 
forefathers, by student members of the club. 

April 21, the Parilia, was given over to Cicero, Readings from “De 
Senectute” and “Archias’’ were delivered, and special music was furnished 
by the Girls’ Ukulele Club, the songs being in Latin. 

The concluding meeting will be an out door affair held on Technical’s 
new athletic field. The numbers on the program will be arranged with 
special reference to the poet, Virgil, but most of the meeting will be informal, 
in order that the hundred members may become better acquainted with each 
other. 


Kentucky 
Lexington—The third annual meeting of the Kentucky Classical 


Association met with the schools and colleges of Lexington on April 28, 29. 
On the program was a “Welcome Address,” by Dr. T. B. McCartney, of 
Transylvania College; ‘‘The Latin Tournament,” by Miss Pauline Peeples, 
of Kentucky Wesleyan College; ‘‘How Medals are Won,” by Miss Olive B. 
Catlin, of Louisville Girls High School; Report of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, by Professor B. T. Spencer, of Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College; Résumé of the Plans and Purposes of the Classical Investiga- 
tion, by Dr. Mason D. Gray; “‘A Word for the Classics,” by the Hon. M. A. 
Cassidy, Superintendent of the Lexington Schools; “Latin from the Dean’s 
Point of View,” by Dr. Paul B. Boyd, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Science, the University of Kentucky. 
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This program was varied by a classical play, “The Return of Spring” 
(based on the Demeter-Persephone myth), by Elmer Levinger, staged by the 
Latin Department of the Lexington Senior High School, under the direction 
of Miss Mary Wood Brown; by an illustrated lecture on the Parthenon by 
Dr. H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University; by a series of Round Table 
Discussions, and by a motion picture show, “Quo Vadis,” one of the George 
Kleine Company reels. 


Maine 

Brunswick.—The Classical Club of Bowdoin College presented the Mos- 
tellaria of Plautus, in the translation of Dean Paul Nixon, on April 22. 
Professor Thomas Means directed the play. 


Ohio 

Bryan.—On May fifteenth, the Latin classes of Bryan High School 
entertained the pupils of the eighth grade and the teachers of the Junior 
High School, and of the Senior High School, with a Latin party. The gym- 
nasium was decorated in the High School colors, and something like thirty 
posters were on exhibition. Most of these posters were based upon sugges- 
tions given in Miss Sabin’s book, ‘The Relation of Latin to Practical Life.” 
Furthermore, numerous Latin quotations and proverbs were hung upon the 
wall, as well as “Salve,” “Nihil Intret Mali” and “Cave Canem.” The last 
motto was placed above a very fierce looking china bull dog. 

As each person entered the gymnasium, he was presented with a Latin 
name, and a small booklet with pencil attached. The names were used later 
in a contest, the object of which was to secure as many Latin names as possi- 
ble in the book, im a given length of time. A box of candy was given to the 
winner. A game similar to “Fruit Basket Upset’ was played by using the 
names. This provided a great deal of merriment. 

The following program was then rendered: Vocal Duet, “Lene Fla”; 
“The Relation of Latin to Practical Life’; “Interesting Places in Rome”; 
“Answers to Some Common Objections to the Study of Latin.” Then was 
given the Latin play “Ludus Romanus.” The whole performance was a 
most enjoyable affair. 

Granville——At the meeting of the Classical Association at Madison, 
Wisconsin, initial plans were formed for an Ohio state conference of Latin 
teachers. The personnel of the committee as far as completed is: Professor 
Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin College, Chairman; Professor Victor D. Hill, of 
Ohio University; Professor Rollin H. Tanner, of Denison University; Pro- 
fessor W. T. Semple, of the University of Cincinnati; Professor W. L. Carr, 
of Oberlin College; Miss Alice D. Hare, of East High School, Columbus; 
Miss Blair, of Shaker Heights. The committee when completed will 
represent colleges and secondary schools of all parts of the state. The 
presence of the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South on this committee is a good omen. The 
conference will meet next year on November 10-11 at Denison University, 
Granville. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Mr. Kenneth Scott sends us the following statement: “In the CLassicaL 
Journat of January 1922 appeared the following paragraph in the article 
entitled “Archaeology in 1920-21” by Prof. George H. Chase of Harvard 
University: ‘From Pagasae in Thessaly the discovery of a Mycenaean palace 
in a good state of preservation is reported, but I have seen no more than the 
mere statement of fact.’ 

This account in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL led to my visiting the city of Volo 
which is a few kilometres by land from the site of Pagasae just across the 
harbor. According to the account of Mr. Arvanitopoullos, Ephor of the 
district, the palace referred to is not situated at Pagasae but within Volo 
itself and occupies part of a low hill which rises from the plain and is known 
as the “Kastro” or Old Town conspicuous by the Turkish minaret which is 
to be seen above the squat houses of the quarter. This hill Mr. Arvanitopoul- 
los considers as the ancient Iolkos, celebrated in legend as the home of Jason, 
and during the past year a small excavation was made on one of the sides 
where the slope is abrupt and crowned by a wall of late date and several 
houses, whose presence prevented his pushing the excavation to any satis- 
factory point. Together with the Ephor I examined the spot and there is 
no doubt but that the whole hill was the site of a prehistoric settlement of 
some extent. 

At the point excavated the remarkably clear stratification points first to a 
long period of occupation during Neolithic times as is indicated by the charac- 
ter of the potsherds and a Neolithic grave. Immediately above this stratum 
is an extensive flooring of a kind of plaster about two centimetres thick, 
which greatly resembles the floor of the megaron at Mycenae, and whose 
rather wide foundation walls, made of small, flat, thin stones without binding, 
are set at some distance down in the Neolithic level. In one corner of the 
flooring Mr. Arvanitopoullos discovered bits of stucco with traces of paint, 
and he believes that upon excavation of the area wall paintings such as those 
at Knossos may be found. Resting on the floor is a layer of charred wood 
which shows that the building was destroyed by fire, and a considerable 
stratum of soil above, apparently without potsherds, would lead one to be- 
lieve that the site was practically deserted after the great fire for several 
centuries. After the removal of one or two houses, which are above further 
excavation will be possible and should throw much light on the civilization of 
prehistoric Thessaly which already has so rich a mythology. 


As a result of the competitive examinations held March 21-23, one of 
the Fellowships in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens has 
been awarded by the managing committee to Mr. Philip Haldane Davis, 
A.B., Princeton, 1921, a student in the graduate school of Princeton during 
the past year. The other Fellowship was assigned, without re-examination, 
to its present holder, Dr. Frank Plotinus Johnson, A.B., University of 
Missouri, 1914; A.M., ibid. 1915; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1921. 
Dr. Johnson, whose doctoral dissertation was on Lysippus, is preparing 
for publication a catalogue of the sculptures in the museum at Old Corinth, 
where the School has been carrying on excavations for many years. 
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for Ceachers 


By B. L. Uttman, University of Iowa 

[The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material which 
will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers are requested 
to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Uliman, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be answered in this 
department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are alse 
asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, 
methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be published with 
due credit if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

A number of suggestions in this department have dealt with adaptations 
of the spelling-match to various phases of Latin teaching. A number of 
years ago I utilized the principle in derivative contests for high-school 
pupils. Two methods are possible. A Latin word is pronounced and the 
pupil called on must give an English derivative promptly. If he fails to do 
so or makes a mistake he may be counted out or charged with an error. In 
the latter event score is kept and the pupil having the fewest errors is the 
winner. Again an English word may be given and the Latin original re- 
quested. One may start with a list of about fifty words. 


Moving Pictures 

Since making up the list in the February number of the “Hints,” I have 
learned of a film called The Adventures of Ulysses. This may be rented from 
National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc., 232 West 38th St., New York. 
The story takes up three reels and is followed by two reels showing modern 
scenes of the places visited by Ulysses. The five reels are rented at $40. 
The first three reels may be had separately for $25. Special rates are 
offered for two or more days. 


Vocabulary Study by Direct Methods 

Nearly everyone is agreed that an extreme form of direct method is not 
suited to Latin teaching in American schools. But there are various phases 
of teaching directly which are very useful. The direct teaching of vocabulary 
for example, may at least supplement the usual methods. One method is to 
have the pupils make illustrated vocabulary notebooks. They clip pictures 
from magazines and elsewhere and underneath them write the Latin word or 
words suggested, e.g., miles, puer, etc. I have seen some very ingenious 
books of this sort. A child across the paternal knee illustrated poenas do, a 
yawning schoolboy was marked piger, boys “playing Indian” were labelled 
terremus. Another plan is to have the pupil put on a sheet of paper all the 
Latin words suggested by a picture. A third plan is described by Miss Claire 
Thursby, of the University High School, Oakland, Cal.: 
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We have made a set of cards about six by nine inches; on these we have pasted 
pictures illustrating the words we wish to teach. Some of the pictures are real Roman 
scenes while others are modern pictures which are descriptive of the words in the 
vocabulary. Each card is numbered. With this we have a card catalogue with the 
vocabulary words arranged on the cards in alphabetical order. After each word is the 
number of the card which illustrates the word. These cards are kept in order so that 
it is very easy to turn immediately to the proper card. By this device the student 
is made to feel that a word is not merely a number of letters but that it really stands for 
something with which he may be intimately associated. We also use these picture 
cards for oral work in class. Of course there are some words that cannot be pictured 
but the majority of the words lend themselves to this picture device. 


A Suggestion for the Virgil Class 

Miss Laura K. Pettingell, of the Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, 
Mass., writes as follows: 

For the day before Easter vacation or on some hot day in the spring term, I like 
to let my Virgil class find Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, “Aestivation,” on the 
board when they come into the classroom. It usually furnishes us amusement—and 
perchance, profit—for the whole period. 

I have tried it, too, with Cicero classes while they are having the second Catili- 
narian, but, though they appreciate the third and the last lines, the rest is too nearly an 
unknown language to give them much enjoyment. But when they have been friends 
with Virgil for several months, there is real delight in deciphering the now intelligible 
lines. 

Quips 

One familiar type of puzzling jest is that which consists of punning 
translations of the words and syllables of an English sentence: 

Qui crudus pro te lectus albo et spiravit. (Who-raw for the(e) re(a)d white and 
blew.) 

Numquam animus, ignis via. (Never mind, fire a-way.) 

Misi meos super omnes ad caudam vel esse homines mortui. (I sent my over-alls to 
the tail-or to be men-de(a)d). A variant reading for super omnes is anhelitus (pants). 


Versions and Parodies 

The high-school pupil is peculiarly fond of parodies and is often exceed- 
ingly clever at them. When directed in the right channel they may be very 
valuable aids and stimulants in teaching. A good parody is impossible 
without a thorough knowledge of the thing parodied. Miss Marie Porter, 
of the Ottumwa, Ia., High School, has encouraged work of this type. In the 
school paper, The Argus News, there is a very good parody of Cicero called the 
“Four Hundred Sixty Ninth Oration against Study.” Here are a few 
excerpts: 

How long, O study, will you abuse our patience? How long will your terrors 
haunt us? To what end do you bring us by your misdemeanors? Are you worried not 
at all by the threats of wise pupils, not at all by the groans of helpless flunkers, not at 
all by the writhings of ruined minds? Do you think your system is unknown? Do 
you think your doings are undiscovered? ‘Do you think your cruel murders will be 
unavenged? 
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O, what a world! O, what a people! We know this goes on, yet study exists! 
Exists? Indeed, it flourishes! In every countryside, in every village, in every town, 
in every city stands a schoolhouse. In every countryside, in every village, in every 
town, in every city, a new and larger one is being built! 


Helps in Translation 
Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, of Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo., 
has sent in some excellent suggestions for translating. It is to be remembered 
that they are hints for translating, not reading. As Miss Smiley says in No. 9, 
the pupil should be taught to get the thought in the Latin order. When he 
puts the thought into English he should follow the English order. Even so, 
rule No. 8 must be used with caution. 
1. Do not read across words that connect clauses, or other word groups. 
2. Do not read across words that connect clauses, or punctuation marks. 
(These are little boundary marks that separate distinct thoughts.) 
3. Do not read an accusative first. (This completely reverses the 
thought.) 
4. If the verb comes first, supply “there” and allow it to remain first. 
(The student confuses himself by too much transposing and nine 
times out of ten weakens the force of the sentence.) 
5. A relative pronoun at the beginning of a sentence is read as a demon- 
strative. 
6. In translating an ablative, if no preposition is given, try “by.” 
(In many cases it will be the word required; if not, the error is appar- 
ent and easily corrected.) 
7. Read ablatives and datives after verbs; genitives modify nouns. 
8. Learn to pick up subject, predicate and object. 
(A sentence is usually tractable if these are located.) 
9. But practice getting the thought in its own Latin order. 
10. Practice supplying an antecedent for relative clauses. 
11. Read nouns bringing out case and number. 
(Gender if necessary.) 
12. Read verbs bringing out person, number, tense and voice. (Mood 
will usually take care of itself, tense and voice are very important.) 
Parentheses are not given to the classes save by way of explanation. 


Questions and Answers 

Where can I secure samples of entrance questions used in the Eastern 
colleges? 

The questions of the College-Entrance Examination Board are pub- 
lished by Ginn and Co. (Boston, New York, Chicago, etc.). The complete 
Examination Questions for 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 are 90 cents each, for 
1920, 96 cents each; the Comprehensive Examination Questions for the same 
years are sold at the same prices. The Examination Questions in Latin and 
Greek are published separately, 1911-15 in one volume at 55 cents, 1916-20 in 
preparation. There is a discount of 25 per cent to teachers. 
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COLORED PICTURES The Coins of the 


to illustrate the Life of the Roman Republic and Empire 


ROMANS 
offer a wide field of inter- 


esting types and _ inscrip- 
tions. They are invaluable 
to the instructor of Latin 
and a stimulation to the 
student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and 
Roman Coins and Numis- 


Ten pictures, size 28x32 inches, litho- 
graphed in finest colors and in bronze, 
illustrating Roman Homes and Architec- 
ture; Costumes for Men and Women; 
Arms and Armour, Soldiers—Infantry, 


Officers, Horsemen. 


Seven pictures, size 38x26 inches, in matic Books will be sent 
crayon effect, illustrate scenes from upon request. 
Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum. Collections assembled for 


Schools and Universities. 
Send for Free Catalog No. HC52 


WAYTE RAYMOND 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 489 Park Ave. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 


EDITORS 


GEORGE DEPUE HADZSITS DAVID MOORE ROBINSON 
Assistant Professor of Latin Vickers’ Professor of Archaeology, and Lecturer on 
University of Pennsylvania Greek Literature 


The Johns Hopkins University 


The purpose of this series of volumes is to create a complete and convenient reference 
library revealing, as has not been done before in English, the direct influences of the 
Greek and Roman civilizations upon our own. Each book, after discussing the subject 
concisely, will trace the influence of the author or institution under consideration down 
to the present time. 

There will be approximately fifty volumes, of about thirty thousand words each, 
written by the most distinguished classical scholars available in the United States and 
Europe. Some of the books will be illustrated and all will contain notes and 
bibliographies. 

Publication will begin in April or May. Early volumes in the series are 


Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message 
By Richard Mott Gummere, Ph.D. 


Horace 
By Grant Showerman, Ph.D. 


Greek Religion 
By Walter W. Hyde, Ph.D. 


Roman Poetry and Its Influence upon European Culture 
By Paul Shorey, Ph.D. 


Sappho 
By David M. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Subscriptions for the series and orders for single volumes are invited. Circulars will 
be sent on request. Price $1.50 per volume. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers, 212 Summer St., BOSTON 
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—When in quest of a book, ask us 


- 
HOMERIC GREEK 
COVICI-McGEE 


Old, Rare, and New Books PH A R R’S 


158 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. HOMERIC GREEK 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR A Book for Beginners 
BULLETINS? 


If not, you will wish to do so. We 
shall send them to you on request. 


By Clyde Pharr, Ph.D., Yale University 


This text is for beginners and intro- 
duces them to Greek through the 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS BOOKS AT study of Homer instead of Xeno- 
phon. It is a thoroughly worked 


out course and gives a splendid ap- 


Verbi Gratia: A monumental work, The proach to the study of Greek. 
Fragments of Sophocles, 3 Vols. 
List $18.00. Our price is $6.00. 


BARGAIN PRICES 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue 


1s 18S a fair sample of our offerings CHICAGO 


| How to Justify the Study of Latin 


If Latin is not to go the way of Greek, it must prove its value and justify 


its place in the course of study. 


Let the study of Latin be made to increase the pupil’s knowledge of English. 
Let it be an intensive study of English. By introducing each principle of 
Latin syntax through its English equivalent, and by presenting constant 
comparisons between the two languages in words and usage, you will make 
the pupil’s knowledge of both Latin and English far greater than would 
otherwise be possible. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN is a new book with just this purpose and 
! plan. Its close correlation of the two languages will be a revelation to every 


teacher. No textbook has ever been published which offers such new 


possibilities in the teaching of Latin. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
University, Alabama, 
Extension Division. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, California, 
Department of Visual Instruction. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado, 
Extension Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Division of School Extension. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Gainesville, Florida, 
Department of General Information. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa City, lowa, 
Extension Division. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 
Bloomington, Indiana, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky, 
Department of University Extension. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

University Extension Division. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


which is authorized to serve you. 


During the coming school 


ULIUS CAESAR 


His Life from 80 B.C. to 44 B.C. 
A Photo-Masterpiece in Six Reels 
Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy 
year our master-production “JULIUS 


CAESAR,” with Classical and other important films, will be deposited for 
distribution through the following Institutional Exchanges, at reduced prices: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Agricultural College, Miss., 
Visual Instruction Service. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Missoula, Montana, 
State University Film Service. 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota, 
Visual Instruction Service 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio, 
Department of Classical Languages. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Educational Museum, 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Department of Visual Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Oregon, 

Extension Division. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Extension Division. 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Washington, 

General College Extension, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wisconsin, 

Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


If your state is not listed kindly communicate with George Kleine, 116 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III, for information concerning the Institutional Exchange 


Schools, Colleges and Churches not equipped with Projection Apparatus are 
advised to make arrangements with a local Moving Picture Theatre. 


Engagements for the Fall Season Are Now Being Made 


GEORGE KLEINE 


NEW YORK: 729 Seventh Avenue 


CHICAGO: 116 So. Michigan Avenue 
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Petersson 
Cicero: A Biography 


“With no setting of scientific 
apparatus, but with a learning all 
the more pleasing because so skil- 
fully concealed, and with an alert 
and forceful style, the author intro- 
duces his fascinated reader into the 
changing busy scenes and frequent 
tragedies of the Rome of Cicero, of 
Julius Caesar, and of Pompey.”— 
From a review by E. Merchie in Le 
Musée Belge, January, 1922. 


699 pages, 8vo; $5.00 in cloth, carriage 
extra, weight four pounds 


University of California Press 
Berkeley, California 


The Latin Vocabulary 
Game 


Enlists the student’s interest in ac- 
quiring for himself a definite knowl- 
edge of all words used a hundred 
times or more in the writings of 
Caesar and Cicero. 


Six hundred and thirty cards in 
the game. Color scheme enables 
beginners to separate commonest 
Caesar words. It, too, is very help- 
ful for prose composition, sight 
reading and college entrance ex- 
aminations. 


Price $2.00; postage 10 cts. 


Address: 

EVA STOCKLY HARMON 
Francis W. Parker School 
330 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The College Entrance Examination Board 
Requires Prescribed Reading in Ovid 


Bain’s—SELECTIONS FROM OVID 


meets all requirements of the C. E. E. B. This book 


contains a splendid introduction, ample notes and vocabu- 
lary and a clear and complete treatment of scansion. 


References are to the latest edition of all standard Latin 


grammars. An abundance of material for sight transla- 


tion is supplied. Illustrations. 


PRICES QUOTED 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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i R. C. MacMAHON 
The Latin Games 78 W. SSth St. 
New York City 
Research and rare books bought and sold. 
e playe y all grades inciuding be- Classical and Oriental Books a specialty. 
ginners, Price, 50 cents. Catalogue on request. 

VERB GAMES, a series of five games, 
each 35c.: nos. 1 and 2, on principal eo 
parts; nos. 3 and 4, on verb forms; % 
No. 5, on verb terminations. 


Teachers Wanted for Classical and Modern Lan- 


guages—in Schools and Colleges—Contracts wait- 
GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price ing. No charge till elected. Positions North, 
$1.04, East, South, West. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC., 
THE LATIN GAME CoO. D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Appleton, Wis. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. a 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE—This book contains material for an- Bie 


school boy’s question, hat’s the use o ae 
Latin?” Price, $1.79, postpaid. MEN AND WOMEN “a 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN 

ITALY—A book containing about 600 passages tion to be had. We place . 


from Greek and Latin literature (with the teachers and school executives 7 all parts of the coun- 
translation) for the use of travelers in Italy. try. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for specialists— 
Because of its many interesting stories about vpecaly America. No elementary school subjects. College graduates a 


Roman life, it will prove useful also to teachers oy Zien “Wwe wil put you ts just the place yon want snd ead hundreds of 
of Latin and ancient history. Maps and dollars to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW. 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bldg., St. Lovis, Me, 
FRANCES E. SABIN 
405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. rail 


Rich in Interest for the Student 


Language Map of Europe and the Near East 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania 


This map—the first that gives a thoroughly scientific and up-to-date classi- 
fication of languages—is one of extraordinary interest and value. It is also a 
thing of beauty. Important in the study of new Europe and the source of our 
language, it makes clear the underlying causes of the Great War and the part 
languages played in determining frontier lines. The map is a triumph of text 
and color work. 


Atlas of Reconstruction for Schools aay 


In map and text this book tells the story of Europe made over and the 
racial differences that brought about the World War. It includes the great 
historical papers concerned in the reorganization with much interesting data. 
New plates show new boundaries of countries within four continents, and _ 
many other maps further illuminate the text. 


Correspondence invited 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Third Annual Meeting, Open to the Pubiic 
Held in Faneuil Hall, Boston 
Monday afternoon, July 3d, 1922 
Promptly at three o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


I. Business Meeting: 


Report of Council 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Advisory Committee on the Classical Investigation 


Report of President 


Il. Addresses: 


1. The Conditions of Success in Teaching the Classics 
ALEXANDER INcLIs, Harvard University 


2. Latin As the Auxiliary International Language 
Rotanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


3. A Plea for the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
W. A. Ovpratuer, University of Illinois 


4. The Place of the Classics in Our Secondary Schools 
Payson SmitH, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 


5. Classics in the Public School Programme 
Tuomas E. Finecan, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The headquarters of the American Classical League will be at the Copley 
Square Hotel, Huntington Avenue, Boston. The rates for rooms to members 


of the League attending the meeting are as follows: 


2 in a room with running water $4.00 or $5.00 per day 


2 in a room with bath 6.00 per day 
1 in a room with running water 3.50 per day 
1 in a room with bath 5.00 per day 
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“Classical Association 


of the 
Middle West and South 
Officers of the Association 
President 
CHARLES H. WELLER 


ke. 


THE UNIVERSITY or Iowa 
First Vice-President 


MARY LEAL HARKNESS BLACK t 


Panora, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer 
ROLLIN H: TANNER 
Denison Untversiry 


. EDWARD K. TURNER 


CLYDEMURLEY 


LILLIAN G, BERRY 


FRANELIN H. POTTER 


. OSMON G, MAREHAM 
. GEORGE RAGLAND 


EDWARD A. BECHTEL 
F. O. BATES 
DORRANCE §, WHITE . 
ALFRED W. MILDEN .. 
RAYMOND H. COON 
ESTHER CLARK . . 
JEANETTE M. INCHES 


. HELEN H.LAW . 

. GUY R.VOWLES... 
. EDWIN_L. FINDLEY 
. OTTO W. JEFFRIES 
, MARY W. GEE 


DOROTHY PRINTUP 
DAVID R. LEE > 
» DANIEL A, PENICE 


. 


. ANDREW R. ANDERSON . 
HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB. . 
. CHARLES E. BISHOP , 

. LETAM. WILSON . . 

. IDAB. HULL . : 


Executive Committee 


Preswent, Fist SECRETARY-TREASURER 
E. STOUT 


Vice-Presidenta for the States 


. HORTENSE THORNTON 
GUY A.SIMMONS . . 
CHARLES MIEROW .-. 
. JOSIAH B. GAME 


Central High School . .. . 
Hendrix College . . » Conway 
Colorado College Corokape 
State Collegefor Women . . TALLAHASSEE 
Emory University ~ . . ATLANTA 
Northwestern University . . Evanston 
Indiana University. . 
University of Iowa . Jowa Crry 
Baker University . Batowi Crry 
Georgetown College . . 
Tulane University . . . New 
Detroit Junior Colleges -. . 
Central High School. . 
University of Mississippi Universrr¥ 
William Jewell College . 
Nebraska State Normal School . . . Peau 
New Mexico Normal University EB. Las Vecas 
Meredith College. RAL£IGn 
South High School . . 
Central State Normal School. Epmow 
Converse College . SPARTANBUEO 
Colorado College . Canorano Con. 
University of Tennessee . 
University of Texas’. 4°. +. ASTON 
University of Utah . Satr Lace Crrv 


Randolph-Macon Women’s College 


West Virginia University . Moraantowr 
306 N. Lake St. Mapison 
42 Nerih Linden Avenues, . 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
ALFRED W. MILDEN 
Untversiry or Mississippi 
CHARLES E. LITTLE 
Grorce Peasopy ConLecr 
DANIEL W. 


East Hics Scuoor, 


AN 


; 
q ARKANSAS . 
Friorma. ... 
Missoumnt. 
NEBRASKA . . ‘ 
New Mexico. . 
i Sours CaROLDA 
Wiscomsm . . 
| 


is organized for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
study. of the classics; to provide a means of intercommunication 
between teachers of the classics—whether in the secondary schools, 
in the colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
generally to promote a unity of thought and action in the broad 
field of classical teaching. Membership in the Association is open 
‘to all teachers of the classics and to other individuals interested in 
classical studies who reside in the territory covered by the Asso- 
ciation, .The membership fee is.$2.00 per year; $1.25 of this 
amount covers the subscription to the Classical Journal, which is 
~@ special rate; the regular subscription price being $2.50 per year. 
-. The value of the Journal, which is the official publication of the 

- Association, to those interested in the classics, either as students 
or as teachers, cannot be measured by the annual outlay. The 
' advantages involved in this offer therefore a strongly to those 
who find Denselver! in this class. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made 

to’ the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
(see list on page three of cover) or to the Secretary-Treasurer of 

| plan of tiie has been perfected with the Classical 
Association of New England and the Classical Association of the 

Pacific States. . See ‘second cover-page for directions relating to 
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